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New England and Other Matters. 


Two New England States have special 
claims upon Hon. John Davis Long, Secretary 
of the Navy, whose portrait appears on our front 
cover. He was born in Buckfield, Maine, sixty 
years ago, and he has never lost track of the old 
friendships and associations, although, ever since 
he was graduated at Harvard, he has been an 
honored citizen of Massachusetts. Mr. Long 
was for three years the Governor of the Old Bay 
State and afterward represented her in three 
Congresses, but he had been for several years 
“out of polities’? and very successfully engaged 
in the practice of the law, when President 
McKinley called him to the cabinet. 

When a wreck on Cape Cod makes it 
impossible for Martha’s Vineyard fishermen to 
catch any fish, one is reminded that events have 
curious and far-reaching consequences. 
came about naturally enough. The vessel that 
was wrecked was loaded with herring, and the 
current swept the herring down into Vineyard 
Sound. ‘Then the bluefish gorged and were 
merry, totally disdaining anything the fishermen 
could offer in the form of bait; and for almost a 
fortnight—until six thousand boxes of dead fish 
had been devoured by immense “schools” of live 
fish—the men who depend upon the Sound for 
daily bread had to sit idle, watching the bluefish 
frolic at their feast, and uttering emphatic 
remarks. 


Strikes are serious things, as a rule, but 
a very pronounced flavor of comedy lingers 
about one that recently took place at a summer 
hotel in the New Hampshire hills. There was 
to be a moonlight excursion on the lake, it seems ; 
fifteen ‘girls’ employed in the house wanted to 
go, and when the management said they 
shouldn’t, they promptly quitted work. This 
was their privilege. But the “boss” had rights, 
also, and he telegraphed to Boston for more girls. 
They arrived on the midnight express the same 
night, and then the strikers were at liberty to 
go whithersoever they listed. How typical, how 
deliciously American, it all seems—the desire of 
the help to go a-pleasuring, the independent way 
in which they retorted upon their employer, and 
the resourcefulness he showed in closing the 
incident! And surely no party to such a strike, 
whether winner or loser, could carry any bitter- 
ness away. he 

When the broomstick train came to 
Newport, there was wrath in certain circles. It 
bubbled up in an indignation meeting, which 
unanimously resolved that a trolley-car was a 
nuisance. Nevertheless, the cars were intro- 
duced, and only the other evening “society” 
sealed its reconciliation to progress by means of 
a trolley-party. One of the Belmonts gave it, 
and ten persons whose names are extremely 
familiar to careful students of the newspapers 
rode from Morton Park to the Stone Bridge 
House and back again. We do not learn that 
they took any harm thereby, and now, of 
course, it will be safe and proper for anybody to 
ride. To find a historic parallel to such an 
epoch-making event, it is necessary to go back to 
the days of the Civil War: “Is Patrick Flannery 
in the ranks ?”’ anxiously asked the commanding 
general. “Here Oi am, sorr!”’ ‘Then,’ said 
the relieved and joyful commander, “let the 
battle proceed !” 


Bringing up a boy is an expensive amuse- 
ment—at least in Bristol County, Massachusetts. 
One of those loathsome inciderits, a family 
quarrel, has served to demonstrate it. Cirecum- 
stances forced a young man to demand an 
accounting for a legacy left him by his father’s 
will; and then his mother, the executrix, alleged 
that the youth is indebted to her as follows: For 
board, twenty years and five months (from date 
of the father’s decease), at one dollar a day, 
seven thousand four hundred and fifty dollars; 
for schooling, clothing, incidentals and spending- 
money, eleven thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-nine dollars and ninety-three cents; miscel- 
laneous expenditures, four thousand dollars: 
total, twenty-three thousand, three hundred and 
nine dollars and _ ninety-three cents. The 
probate court will make its own comment on 
these gorgeous figures. It seems safe to remark, 
however, that the average boy costs less—a good 
deal less. But then, of course, almost any 
American lad is worth the money. 

A pleasing tale is told of a Fall River 
merchant who is exacting, even grasping, in 
business matters, but who gives away a great 
deal of money, nevertheless. One of his tenants, 
being handicapped by illness and misfortune, fell 
behind in her rent. This was contrary to the 
landlord’s business principles, and he warned 
her to move. Thereupon a resourceful friend of 
hers hastened to the landlord. 

“T know of a very pitiful case,” he said, “an 
industrious, deserving woman who has been 
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ordered out because she ean’t pay her rent. I’m 
afraid if such men as you don’t do something 
for her, she and her children will have to go to 
an institution.” 

“How much is the bill?” 

“Eight dollars.’ 

“You just keep this matter quiet,” said the 
landlord, “and I’ll settle the whole thing.” 

So he gave eight dollars to the friend, who 
gave the money to the tenant, who promptly 
passed it on to the Jandlord—neither of the last 
two knowing anything about the humorous 
incident in which they had borne a part. 
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Short-Lived Superiority. 


Some one has said that it is a good thing to be 
superior, but most unfortunate to feel so. A 
person with “the latter failing is, however, 
seldom allowed to cherish his idea of himself 
in peace. 

“Aren’t the Hastings children perfect little 
dears?” asked one of the dwellers in Harmony 
Court of another. 

“They are well-mannered,” returned the lady, 
primly, “but I have scarcely seen enough of 
them, Mrs. Walters, to give them extravagant 


It. all | Praise.” 


“Why, I haven’t seen much of them, either,” 
said the enthusiast, in a quenched voice; “but 
they have been in the house with Mabel once or 
twice. And doesn’t their mother dress them 
prettily, Mrs. Franks?’ 

‘Really, | so seldom notice what children have 
on, or any one else, for that matter, unless my 
attention is called to it by some one else,’’ said 
the superior one, with a gentle, deprecatory 
smile. “TI think it is almost a pity to give much 
thought to such things. I —” 

Just then, like a sudden dispensation of prov- 
idence, the speaker’s ten-year-old boy dashed up 
the walk and around the corner of the house. 

“I don’t know what I shall ever do with 
Paul,”” said Mrs. Franks, half rising from her 
seat on the piazza, as she looked after her van- 
ishing son. “I told him not to wear that awful 
old hat again, except when it rained hard; and 
he not only had it on, but did you see that ragged 
necktie and the three-cornered tear in his 
jacket?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Walters, with a quiet glance 
at her hostess; “he flew by so quickly that I 
shouldn’t have known if he had been rags from 
head to foot.” 

The superior one bit her lip, and for the rest 
of the call she seemed less superior than usual. 


~ 
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The Work of the Marines. 


Probably less is known to most people regard- 
ing the duties and achievements of the United 
States marine corps than regarding any other 
branch of the national service. Yet the corps 
has had a brilliant record from the foundation 
of our navy, and has distinguished itself for 
gallantry in all the wars in which our ships have 
had a part. 

At the navy-yards the marines do guard and 
patrol duty. On board ship they combine the 
functions of watchmen and police. They preserve 
order, prevent violations of the rules, and guard 
prisoners. In port they constitute the deck 
guard. When a ship is in action, they man a 
division of the spar-deck battery, fill vacancies 
at other guns, and scour the enemy’s decks with 
their rifles. 

When landings are made and forts are 
stormed, the marines do their full share. Marines 
led the assaulting party at the storming of 
Chapultepec in the war with Mexico, and a 
division of marines was the first to enter the 
City of Mexico. It was a marine who saved 
Captain Decatur’s life during the bombardment 
of Tripoli, and a marine fired the last shot from 
the Cumberland at the Merrimac. 

There are about three thousand marines now 
in the service. Each of the battleships has 
seventy, the cruisers from forty to sixty, and 
the gunboats eighteen. 
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Former Trade. 


The wit of a Quaker gains a peculiar effect 
from the calm and unimpassioned tone in which 
it is uttered. 

A Friend who had been cited at a quarter 
sessions as evidence failed to remove his hat 
when he appeared before the magistrate. The 
latter was a big, blustering man, who had in 
former years plied the trade of blacksmith with 
much vigor. 

“Why don’t you take off your hat when you 
appear before the court?” he demanded of the 
Quaker. 

“T can do so if it is required by the law,” 
returned the Friend, simply, “but it has always 
been my custom to keep it on in public places. 
It is a privilege in which the country indulges 
people of our religious mode of thinking.” 

“Tf I had it in my power it should be nailed to 
your head, so it could never come off, then,” said 
the magistrate. 

“T thought,” said the Quaker, without the 
least appearance of being ruffled, “that thee had 
given over the trade of nail-driving.”’ 
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The publishers of the C will be p 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
Address, 


to 





University in New England. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 








The Cambridge School (For Girls), 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. Terms high. No “extras.” Com 

forts of home. MR. ARTHUR GILMAN is the director. 

Boston Dental College. 

oe ool year begins Sept. 12, For announcement, address 
Follett, Dean, 54 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD 
DUM E Cc 1). 

ough preparation for Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Individual instruction. PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 


Powder Point School, puxevry, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for yctares. ane 














ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL, sv 





COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 
#200 to $250 a Year. Co educational. 46th Year. 
Send for cet Rev. Gro. W. GILE, PRESIDENT. 


TILTON SEMINAR 
Tilton Ne H., Opens Sept. 6. a year. ; 








ers, resident nurse. Steam heat, e 9% lights. ae 
for catalogue to GEO. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principa 
Academy for on 


Williston Seminary, 4c2demy for Boys 


Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully ee laboratories in Ph zones, Chemistry and 
Biology ew Athletic Field, ld, 36 mile a le gud eg 
track. JOSEPH cipal. 


‘Ashbaraham 
Cushing Academy, ' 
Before deciding u spon a school Pang Pe. examine 
the advantages offered at Cushing Academy. — 
logues sent on application to H. 8. COWELL, A. M., 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 


Both sexes; Thorough; Four Courses; prepares for 
College ; endowed; $160 a year. For ORNS, apply | to 
Principal F. W. ER. 


—— Chemistry, Pharm: 
. tO ac m 
COLLEGE of| Medica, cte. Both sex 


58th year. 











Unexcelled facilities for jestruction in 
tany, Materia 


PHARMACY, Excellent, training: “tor medical or 
8 students 
Boston. Taree laboratories. Catalogue free. 





School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 

The profession of com rative medicine now offers 
unusual attraction to ambitious young men who wish 
to enter upon a remunerative pro essional career. 
Send for Catalogue. CHARLES LYMAN, Dean. 


Phillips Exeter Academy, ©**'g",, 


116th E py! basins 0 Sept. 14, 1898. = sae | scholarships 
awarded to students of high standing. Six important 
buildings added since 1872. For catalogue and tlustrated 
supplement address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 


University of Maine. 


Courses: Classical ; Scientific; Latin Scientific ; Civil, 
ri I Agri. 


Preparatory M ool 0 
penses, including oa ‘a, tary Drill, 
A: W. HARRIS, President, Orono, Me. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST., 


WORCESTER, MAss. Courses of Study in 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL and eta 4 ENGIN EER- 
ING and CHEMISTRY. ue, 
showing appointments secured oye erad Taste. mailed 
free. Expenses low. 31st year. arshall, Registrar. 
DERRY, 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, New HAwrsutne. 

The Righty-foursh year will begin Tuesday, Sept. 6 
Thorough preparation for any college or_ scientific 
school. Competent instruction in music. New phys- 
ical laboratory. Board $3.50 week. Tuition a Pg 
vear. For Catalogues apply to H. B. PUTNA 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 


Equal privileges for men and women. Allowance for 








cultural; 











service in hos to ond 6 dispensa) ow. mw year 
orene® Sept. 20t 3b CLARKE, & , Dean, 
Shawmut Ave eae, Mass. Send 7 ¢ ‘Ce 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 


CARL FPAELTEN, Director. 
Second regular session opens September 12th. 
Send for Prospectus. 162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


<_ Lowell_~ 


Textile School 


Complete equipment of Cotton, Woolen 
and Worsted Machinery ; also Chemistry 
and Dyeing Departments. Entrance ex- 
aminations will be held Sept. 22 and 23. 

Catalogue sent on application to 
WM. W. CROSBY, Principal, LOWELL, MASS. 


Short Advanced Method. 


Elocution, 


7, Dramatic Action, | Etc. a 
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pt. IAL MON THLY RATES. 
Puss trained for teachers 
and BE A IEE e paver, 


BENNETT'S ADY care s8¢ ao, 
175 Tremont St., Boston. 
Announcements free. Est. 12 yrs. 
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11 diff. unused Keuador 25 ots. Catalogue, 65 cts. Fine 
| sheets 60% off. G. M. FRAME, verhill, Mass. 


100 3? pig at a diff.. S in and Colonies, $1.50; 50, 
STAMP CO., Arlington, Mass. 


Trial Free of 


a wonderful remedy for sick or nervous headache. 
Absolutely harmless, and relieves instantly. For 
sale by all druggists. For Trial Package Free, ad- 
dress Eureka Headache Cure Co., Concord, N.H. 


Eureka Headache Cure. 


Money Easily Earned 


Selling RICE’S WIRE SINK-BRUSH, 


For cleaning Kitchen Sinks, Fryi ae Pans, 
Cake Tins, Pots or Kettles. May sed on 
a hot stove or oven, where bristle brushes 
would be quickly destro: pos by heat. Will 

take off anything that spilled and has 
baked hard on the stove. "sam le sent t- 
aid for 25 cts. WE WANT AGENTS. 

ye don’t offer cheap and worthless pre- 
ye to induce you to sell our sink-brushes, 

ut give an opportunity to make, money 
al and pleasantly by selling an article 
that every neat housewife wants. 


The RICE MANUFACTURING CO., Box Il4a, New Durham,N. Hl. 


MONUMENTS 














, buy marble or granite 
DON T till you investigate ... WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
to suit all. Great improvement in color. Write for de- 


Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO MOSS GROWING. NO CRUMBLING. 


CLEANING. CRACKING. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Ct. 
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Do You Want 
this Desk 


We give you your choice 
of this Parlor Desk in Oak, 
Mahogany, Curly Birch or 
Bird’s- Eye Maple, or a 
Morris Chair, a Couch, Two 
Watches, Enamelled Bed ‘ 










Free 


and Springs, Upholstered 
Rocking Chair for selling $12 worth of 


MEALINE SOAP. 


Finest Toilet Soap Made. 


Premiums shipped with soap, 30 days allowed 
for remittance. Send postal for particulars. 


) MEALINE CO., New Haven, Conn. Cc onn. 
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The INGALLS’ HYGIENIC 
$2.50 Shoe. 


For thirty-five years we have oe 
e f CaM, 



















m making shoes in Lynn 
the shoe city of the United 
States, with the latest materi- 
als and methods for fine shoe- 
making at our command, and 
we guarantee this shoe to 
equal in style and wear any 
$3.50 shoe. It is made by our 


New Double Seamed 
Tackless Process, 
the soles being sewed 


We use the finest 
and softest kid, also 
. special pagent 


revent burning and 

rawing of the feet, 
so annoying to the 
wearer. ese 
features make it 
themos 


We want one shoe 
dealer in each city 
and town in the U.S. 
to handle these shoes. 








If not obtainable of your shoe-man send us $2.50 and 25 cts. 
Sor postage and we will send them prepaid. 


CHAS. H. INGALLS & CO., Lyan, Mass. 


Shoemakers for 35 Years. 





Commercial 


ha) | erers. 


Thorough and practical instruction in business, 
bookkeeping and shorthand, preparing young people 
for office work and general business; pupils aided 
to employment; the tuition fees are $40 per quarter, 
#130 per year; our record of 31,800 pupils and 57 years 





speaks for itself; 58th year opens September 6th. For 
free prospectus address or call upon C. E. COMER, 
Principal, 666 Washington Street, cor. Beach, Boston. 
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Scholarship. 


Contract insures a complete course of study for a named price, with a cash rebate 

a specified time. 

OPEN FOR VISITORS ALL SUMMER. 
BURDETT COLLEGE, 694 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
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Actual 
Business. 


Shorthand. 
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OB Sedgell brought 
the letter in the 
early, bleak twi- 
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letter came, in spite of —” 


light of a winter day. | ““That’s upset me sothat I’ve got real nervous. 
Lydia’s withered hands | Like as not there isn’t anything the matter, but 
trembled as she took it the postmark is Edgecomb, and I’m most afraid 
from him, and Bob 


some of them are dead. If they haven’t been 








| ** SAUSAGES STUFFED—SAUSAGE-CAKES AND HOG'S-HEAD CHEESE! ”’ 











flattened his ruddy face against the window 
to see her open it. It was an event for old 
Miss Meacham to have a letter. 

But Bob’s curiosity was not gratified; Lydia 
still held the letter unopened after the Sedgell 
sled had crunched off through the snow and 
the jingling of the bells had died away in the 
frosty stillness. 





a-fussing.”” 

“Town’s poor!” cried a hoarse and solemn 
voice from a dim corner of the room. 

“Peter Phillips, you shut up!” said Lydia, 
sternly, but in a voice that trembled. 

“Yes, we be town’s poor!” croaked the voice, 
dismally. 

Lydia arose and muffled Peter Phillips’s 
cage with a silk handkerchief. “I most wish 
you had never had your tongue slit, Peter,”’ she 
said, “even if you are real good company and 
it appears sometimes most as if you had a| 
soul.” 

She sat down again before the fire, with the | 
letter still in her hand. The kettle was singing 
impatiently and the tea had been brewing too | 
long ; Lydia was particular about her tea. The 
table was set for one, but Peter Phillips always 
had his lump of sugar. The clock ticked 
cheerfully, the old yellow tabby purred, and | 
the geraniums were red in the window. 
“I declare, ‘twas real pleasant before the | 





| pitiful to see, 


like own folks to me, they’re all I’ve got in the 
world.” 

Lydia moved her chair resolutely to the light 
and opened the letter. 


“Dear Aunt Lydia: I want to make you} as he did about the sausages, and she had 
a little visit. You’re my own aunt and I never | heard that Jotham was well-to-do; but she 
1 | cared nothing for that. 
don’t believe in keeping up old feuds and | that she shouldn’t care if Jotham’s folks found 

“There isn’t anybody to write me a letter— | grudges, anyway, and when they are allowed | out about that year and a half that she went 
not anybody, unless it’s the town,” she! to separate families, I think it is dreadful. | out washing; that was not where her pride 
murmured. “Sarepty Hills said they kept | When I asked father if I might go, he said he| lay; it was only a proper pride in being 
wished I had taken it into my head long ago. | beholden to nobody. 


have seen you, and I think it is a shame. 


So it only remains for you to say that you will 
be glad to see me. To be quite honest, there is 
another reason why I want to come, so you 
must invite me, and I will explain it all some 
time. 
when she gets acquainted.— 

Phoebe I. Meacham.” 





Your niece, who means to be affectionate | counted her dimes carefully. 


A tear slipped softly down Lydia’s soft and | 


seamy cheek, but her faded eyes shone with 
joy through their mistiness. 

“Jotham’s daughter—and he’s willing she 
should come!” she murmured. “I’m glad! 
I’m terrible glad! Maybe I shouldn’t have 


taken it so before—before that dreadful trouble, | 


but that has humbled my pride. I expect 
maybe the Lord meant it for that. But I 
couldn’t have Jotham’s folks find out about 
that!” Lydia started from her chair, and the 
sudden dread and shrinking in her face were 


I must keep her from finding out!’’ 





“Pll let little Phoebe come, but | 
lof gait and manner intended to convey the | 


As Lydia sat down to her tea, she unveiled 
Peter Phillips’s cage and gave him his lump 
of sugar, but she looked at him sternly. 

“A pleasant day! How do you do?” she 
said impressively, as one repeats a lesson to 
a child. 

“Sunup!” shouted Peter, eying the sugar 


Lydia glanced | with his head on one side. 
apprehensively at the cage, but there came 
from it only a drowsy, inarticulate murmur. 


Peter was an old crow; his suit was rusty 
and his eyes bleared and his manners were not 
engaging; but Lydia loved him. Mrs. Dilsey, 
her neighbor, said that she “wound a gauze 
round him,’ by which she meant that Peter 


was accredited by Lydia’s imagination with | 


virtues and intelligence which he did not 
possess, 

It is probable that this was true, but what 
would you have? One must love something, 
and Peter’s gift of speech, even with its crude- 
ness and its limitations, was a human and 


companionable thing, much more comforting | 


than Tabby’s disdainful reticence. Lydia 
lived her life alone with these two companions, 
Peter Phillips and the cat, and she had fallen 
into the not unnatural habit of confiding her 
sorrows and her joys to Peter Phillips. 

She had feared often, of late, that this 
apparently harmless comfort of her solitary 
days might prove her undoing, for Peter knew 
the painful secret of her life, and Peter’s discre- | 
tion could not be relied upon. 

“I’m most afraid I shall have to give him 


away,” she said to herself as she poured out | 


her second cup of tea. “I expect Phoebe is | 
high-spirited; Jotham’s daughter would be apt 

to be; and if she looks like me, as I’ve heard— | 
Oh land! haven’t I fought and wrestled ever | 
since father left all his property away from me | 
for sticking to the old meeting? When tailoring 

gave out there was rug-making, and when folks | 
made their own rugs, there was keeping bees | 
and crocheting and setting up a sausage-machine 
and a dye-pot and making paper flowers and | 
fixings. What haven’t I done? 


And never | most for Phoebe. 


|impression that she was a lady of means, 
interested in the taxes. 

“Can you tell me on what day the town book 
| comes out ?” she asked, with a smile which she 
| feared must be grotesque, her face felt so stiff. 
| The “town book’ contained the report of 

expenditures, the list of taxpayers, etec., of the 
town. 

“I couldn’t tell you exactly,” said the clerk. 

“Do you know, Jim?” he called to another. 

“*Long about the middle of the month,” 
| answered Jim, indifferently, from the back of 
| the store. 

At least she could be free from the awful 
fear that “Jotham’s folks” would know! 
Edgecomb, where they lived, was a hundred 
miles from Antioch. All Antioch would know 
when the town book came out; it would be 
talked over at every street corner; the very 
children would stare at her. 

But she could bear all that, she felt now, if 
her disgrace could only be kept from “‘Jotham’s 
folks” and the other relatives at Edgecomb; 
she had uncles and cousins living in that town 
whither her brother had gone when his father’s 
| death left him with money to set himself up in 
business. Lydia had held no communication 
with any of them since she had written a curt 
reply to Jotham’s offer of a home. 

Jotham had said that he “should expect her 
to repress her sentiments concerning the church 
division if she came to live in his family.” 
There had been no repression of any of her 
sentiments in Lydia’s reply, and she had 
assured Jotham that she could make a home 
for herself and fight her own way in the world. 

She had achieved the home; she had bought 
a little house and a large garden and paid for it 
in fifteen years. She had not what was known 
in Antioch as “faculty,” but she had the will 
that does not fail, though the struggle be long. 

She went home with a sense of reprieve, and 
worked with a will to put her best foot fore- 
She even borrowed Maria 


was overcome but once—just that one little | Cutting’s silk crazy-quilt for her spare-room 


mite of a time!” 


bed, although it hurt her pride, and she sat up 


“A mite of sugar,” said Peter Phillips, | nights to braid a rug to cover a hole in her 
hoarsely but distinctly; and the color rose to | sitting-room carpet, and darned her best table- 


Lydia‘s high cheek-bones. 
“But nobody would think what that meant!” | 

she reassured herself. “I’ve got so worked up 

over it that cold chills ran down my back when 


cloth until her old eyes ached. 
If she felt a heartsick longing for Peter 
Phillips, she sternly repressed the weakness. 
Phoebe was a tall slip of a girl; she might 


anybody comes in for fear of what he’s going become angular like Lydia, but now she was 
to say; and when Jotham’s daughter is here I | all curves and dimples. She had hazel eyes 
don’t know what I shall do.” |and apple cheeks and was sensible-looking, 


When she went out the next afternoon to 
mail the letter that she had written to Phoebe, | 
she carried what seemed to be a bundle of | 
rusty black feathers under her arm. Peter was 
safely silent with surprise and the pleasure of | 
an outing, and he remained so soundless and 
limp a bundle when Lydia reached the little 
bird-shop at Ferry Village that the proprietor 
inquired whether she wished him stuffed. 

“Sausages stuffed—sausage-cakes and hog’s- 
head cheese!”’ shrieked Peter; and the bird- 
dealer thought him a remarkable crow and paid 
a good price for him. 

He called ‘““Town’s poor!” after Lydia with 
awful distinctness, and she went homeward 
hardening her heart. Jotham’s daughter 
might be shocked at his announcement of her 
humble callings—he shouted about the dye-pot 


She said to herself 





When she reached the one bookstore of Ferry 
Village, she went in and bought a Farmer’s 
Almanae. She had wanted one before, but 
although she was fairly prosperous now, she 
She wished to 
see on what day of the week the thirteenth 
of January fell. Phoebe taught school and 
had but a short vacation; she had invited her 
to come at once and stay a week, and she felt 
that she must plan so that she would return 
before the thirteenth of January. 

She looked at the almanac before she left the 
store, and found that the thirteenth would fall | 
on Monday. What so likely as that Phoebe, 
being a teacher, would wish to go home on | 
Saturday ? 

Her heart grew light with hope; but a new | 
fear stirred her anxious soul before she reached | 
the door. She shook out her skirts, and | 
advanced toward the clerk with an airiness | 








| too, with her hair parted smoothly, as Lydia 
liked it. 

Lydia held her at arm’s length, and felt as if 
she was looking at her own lost youth. The 
girl was sympathetic and companionable, and 
Lydia opened her heart to her—almost. 

“She’s real own folks,” she said to herself, 
thankfully, “and yet she don’t rummage round 
after skeletons as some own folks think they 
have a right to.” 

Everything went well, and Phoebe was to go 
home on that convenient Saturday before the 
town book came out, just as Lydia had planned. 

“T should wish she could stay always if it 
wasn’t for that one thing,’ thought Lydia, 
realizing suddenly what a painful blank there 
would be in her life when this bright young 
presence was withdrawn. “But I wouldn’t 
have disgrace come nigh her—not for the 
world.” 

When Phoebe announced that her father had 
written that he was coming in time to accom- 
pany her home, Lydia trembled with joy and 
fear. It would be joy to have Jotham come, 
but he would be likely to talk with the select- 
men about town affairs ; the joy was swallowed 
up in the awful fear that he would find out! 

Phoebe was away when her father arrived ; 
she had made friends in the neighborhood, and 
had driven to Ferry Village that afternoon 
with Joe Dilsey. Lydia was peeping out of 
the window when Jotham opened the gate. 
He 1ooked pondercvs and pompous, with an 
impressive watch-chain displayed upon his 
broadcloth waistcoat and prosperity in the 


| very folds of his garments. 


Inwardly Lydia shrank, but outwardly she 
stood firm and held her head high. After all, 
he was Jotham, and she had often hidden him 
under her bed to shield him from the conse- 
quences of a raid upon the pantry in the days 
when he had a sweet tooth. Moreover, he was 


Phoebe’s father, and that warmed her heart 
toward him; it gave them something to talk 
about, too, and removed something of the 
constraint of their first meeting. 

Nevertheless, it was a relief to Lydia when 
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Pheebe’s gay voice was heard at the door. 
so afraid you won’t like it, Aunt Lydia, but the | 
poor fellow was so forlorn !”’ 

Phoebe came in with a great cage in her hand, 
and she was too much disturbed to give her | 
father any but the hastiest of greetings. ‘““The 
bird man at Ferry Village called to Joe Dilsey | 
and asked him if he didn’t live near you. He said | 
the crow you sold him was pining away; it | 
would neither eat nor talk, and he would rather | 
give it back to you than to have it die on his | 
hands. I hope you didn’t sell him because he 
was troublesome.” | 

Pheebe removed a muffler from the cage and 
disclosed a draggled, rusty bunch of feathers— 
Peter Phillips, so dwindled and dejected that 
Lydia’s heart ached and the tears came into her 


eyes. 
But the next moment her face flamed. 
“Town’s poor! Yes, we be town’s poor!” came 


in a feeble, piteous croak from the crow. 

“Did you ever hear of a bird knowing so 
much?” cried Phoebe. ‘tHe seems to say that 
because he feels so melancholy.” 

“A little mite of sugar, half a pound of tea 
and a bag of flour!’’ screamed Peter, his spirits 
reviving a little. 

“Oh, how came I to be so weak and foolish as 
to say those things over and over before him?” 
groaned Lydia, inwardly. 

“There’s a grocery next to the bird-shop; he 
must have learned that there, though he wouldn’t 
say anything,” said Phoebe. 

Perhaps Jotham thought so, too. He paid 
very little attention to the crow and Lydia began 
to take heart, especially as Peter soon went 
peacefully to sleep under the soothing influences 
of his homecoming and unlimited lumps of 
sugar. 

But more than this was in store for Lydia. 
The next morning, at the breakfast-table, Jotham 
inquired about some land on the borders of the 
town to which he had once held a “tax title.” 
He and Phoebe were to leave for home at noon, 
but he thought he should have time to see the 
selectmen or at least to look the matter up in 
the town reports of taxes. 

“The town book aint out,” said Lydia, with 
dilated eyes. 

“The stage-driver had a copy; he said it was 
out yesterday,” said Jotham. “But it was 
growing so dark that I couldn’t read.’ 

Lydia made a hasty excuse, threw on her 
shawl and bonnet and slipped out at the back 
door. She forgot that she was stiff from rheuma- 
tism and fairly ran across the stubbly field to 
Alvin Ramsdell’s. 

He was the selectman to whom the winter 
before, after she had rheumatic fever, she had 
made an application. Want had stared her in 
the face often; only once in all the long years 
had her pride failed before it. 

Alvin Ramsdell came to the door from his 
breakfast-table, and she kept him in the culd 
entryway, refusing to go in. 

“T want you to give me a town book and not 
to give one to my brother Jotham!” she panted. 
“T can tear the leaf out— you s’pose I can, 
don’t you?—so it won’t show, if Jotham is 
sharp!—the leaf where it’s set down about— 
about them that’s been—been helped by the 
town.”’ 

Her throat was so dry! and her voice sounded 
strange and far away in her own ears. 

The selectman looked at her, and the large 
Adam’s apple in his gaunt throat moved slightly. 
He was a shuffling, loose-jointed man, with 
prominent teeth and bushy eyebrows, not prepos- 
sessing in appearance. 

“There isn’t anything in the book about that 
little matter of yours, Miss Meacham,” he said, 
rather shamefacedly. ‘You see, ’twas so trifling 
I thought it wasn’t hardly worth while to let 
the town have anything to do with it. And I 
thought you was kind of nervous, being sick, or 
you wouldn’t have thought of going to the town. 
So I thought I’d just lend you that little stuff,— 
*mongst neighbors so,—and there wasn’t ever 
anybody knowing to it but just you and I, and 
there won’t ever be.” 

Lydia walked on air, home across the stubbly 
field, with the town book under her arm. 

“T just slipped over to Alvin Ramsdell’s and 
got it for you, Jotham,” she said, cheerily. 

Phoebe drew her into the spare chamber to 
divulge a wonderful secret while she “put on 
her things.”” She was going to be married in the 
spring to the young minister who was coming to 
Antioch to preach at the old church. 

“The old church? My church!” quavered 
Lydia, joyfully, and thought it most wonderful 
of all that Jotham had forgotten and Phoebe had 
never heard of the bitter quarrel that had altered 
all her life. 

Jotham cleared his throat with manifest 
difficulty just as the stage came in sight on the 
top of Bilberry Knoll. 

- “T’ve set aside the share of our father’s property 
that ought to have been yours, Lyddy,”’ he said. 
“I’ve thought considerable about it these latter 
years. It wasn’t a great deal, but I’ve taken 
good care of it, and the income will keep you in 
comfort—though I must say you seem to have 
done pretty well without it.” 

Lydia cried for joy when there was no one but 
Peter Phillips to know it. “I’m erying because 
there’s such beautiful folks in the world, P 
she explained. 





Miss Upton’s First ‘‘Assignment.’’ 





Peter found “beautiful folks” too difficult to 


THE YOUTH’S 


sion of her mood, for he shouted “Sunup!” with 


great vigor and persistency. 
SOPHIE SWETT. 
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AMERICA. 


Rich with the past in all its erentnd length 
Proud in the present, & giorying in its strength; 
Most biesséd of all times, all men, lands— 
We hold the world’s to-morrow in our hands! 


Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
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S the Uptons were in that condition of 
respectability and limited means 
which involves much sacrifice 
of comfort to appearances, Letty 
Upton had resolved to do some- 
thing that would add to the 
family income, and bring to her 
the satisfaction of being self- 
supporting. 

Miss Upton was a trim, bright 
little body of twenty years; 
pretty, in a fresh, winning way, and naturally 
vivacious and engaging. It had seemed to her 
that this personal equipment was a qualification 
for newspaper work. She had not the training 
necessary to secure a teacher’s position; the 
drudgery of typewriting was uncongenial, and 
to go into a shop as a saleswoman was only to 
be thought of as a last resort. 

Letty had seen in the Sunday papers long 
accounts of very wonderful experiences to which 
were affixed the names, real or assumed, of 
women writers. She thought she might become, 
in time, a writer of such signed articles, and 
obtain high pay for them. Could she not write 
as well as those women? From the “stories” in 
the papers, things seemed to come their way 
easily enough. 

Like many a reader of such “stories,” Letty 
did not stop to reflect on the labor and time 
expended on them, nor did she know anything 
of the trials and disheartening rebuffs which 
might have been encountered in “working them 
up.” 

She was fortunate enough to obtain, through 
the influence of a friend of her father, a position 
on the staff of writers for the Sunday edition of 
the Daily Investigator, one of the prominent 
New York papers. 

The quarters of these writers seemed to Letty 
smaller and more “cluttered up’”’ than she had 
expected. There were three or four small rooms 
with roll-top desks in them, and one or two 
chairs. The editor of the ““Woman’s Page” had 
her office in one of these rooms. She was a 
woman of about forty, with grayish hair, and 
rather sharp features. Her glance was keen, her 
manner of speaking brief and to the point. 

Letty, when called before this editor to receive 
her first “assignment,” or subject to be written 
up, obeyed the summons with eagerness and 
some trembling. What would she be sent to do? 
Oh, that her subject might be one on which she 
could be brilliant with ease! 

“Miss Upton,” said the editor of the Woman’s 
Page, holding a small slip of printed matter in 
her hand, “there is a report that Mrs. Harmon’s 
daughter is going to marry a distinguished 
foreigner. Mrs. Harmon and the girl have been 
travelling in Europe for a year, and are just 
back. The girl may have caught an English 
duke or something, as these Harmons are so 
rich. See her, find out who the man is, and 
write up all you can get about it. If it’s true, 
the woman will be glad enough to talk about it.’ 

‘‘Where does Mrs. Harmon live?” asked Miss 
Upton, taking the “cutting.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the editorial lady 
with a touch of impatience, as she snipped out 
another paragraph marked with a blue cross 
from the paper before her, giving four quick 
clicks with the office shears. “You'll have to 
get that from the directory or the ‘Social Reg- 
ister.’ Miss Jameson!” she called sharply, 
taking the freshly cut slip in her hand and look- 
ing past Letty with an air of totally dismissing 
her from her mind. 

Letty withdrew, got the directory and looked 
for “Harmon.” There were so many Harmons 
that she concluded she had better try the “Social 
Register.” The “Mrs. Harmon” whose daughter 
was to make a brilliant marriage would be there, 
and several of the directory. Harmons would 
not. She took down the names of half a dozen 
Harmons, with the addresses. 

She very much wished to ask the society editor 
which “‘Mrs. Harmon of this city’’—that was all 
the slip said—was the Mrs. Harmon of her list ; 
but she felt it would be more creditable to find that | 
out herself. So shearranged her list in the order 
of their residences as she would have to take 
them on her way up-town, and sallied briskly 
forth. 

Miss Upton had determined that she was not 
going to be a “lady journalist” or ‘a lady who 
writes for the papers,’’ but a “newspaper woman.” | 
This title seemed to her honest and direct and | 
dignified. A “newspaper woman’ would get 
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sooner to writing those long, illustrated, signed 
“stories” in the Sunday paper than either of the 
’ | other kinds of writers would! 

She called at the first place on the list, and 
sent in her card by a maid who returned with the 





COMPANION. 


“Tm | say, but he seemed to have a subtle comprehen- | request that Miss U pton would state her purpose 


there, as Mrs. Harmon was very busy. 

Letty did not wish to announce herself to a 
servant as a “newspaper woman”—she could 
convey that information with better results if 
she did it personally. Some people had a preju- 
dice against “reporters.” Now she said simply, 
“] am from the Daily Investigator.” 

“Mrs. Harmon never sees newspaper people,” 
said the maid. “If you’d said that at the start, 
I could have told you, for those are my general 
orders.” 

“IT should like you to tell your mistress that 
this is about something which she is interested 
in, and that I will not detain her long,” said 
Letty, with aggravated dignity. 

The maid reluctantly obeyed, or at least 
disappeared for a short time. Then she came 
back and said, “Mrs. Harmon begs to be 
excused.”’ 

Letty was a little crestfallen. She did not 
believe the maid had been near her mistress 
again. How very mean in a rich woman with 
plenty of leisure to refuse even a reception to a 
girl seeking to earn a living! 

“Has Mrs. Harmon been abroad this year?’ 
Letty asked the maid. In case this was the 
Mrs. Harmon, there would be no object in calling 
on the other unimportant bearers of that name. 

“No,” said the maid, as she closed the door in 
Miss Upton’s face. 

“Then she isn’t the one I want,” said the 
newspaper woman to herself, “and I have no 
more desire to see her than she has to see me.” 

Trying to keep up her courage by this reflec- 
tion, Letty made her way to the next house on 
her list, and there—affecting a slightly haughty 
air as being likely to impress the servant, and 
thereby, possibly, the mistress—she said, “I 
should like to see Mrs. Harmon for a moment.” 

The servant looked at her with some surprise. 
“Mrs. Harm6n is dead this two years,” he said, 
deliberately. 

“Oh, really!” replied Letty, her haughty air 
suffering a sudden collapse. “Perhaps I have 
made a mistake. This—isn’t—Mrs. Nugent 
Harmon’s?” This was the next Mrs. Harmon 
on her list. Letty was proud of her finesse. 

“No. This is Mr. Thomas Harmon’s; but 
Mrs. Nugent Harmon is dead, too,” replied the 
man, regarding her with increased curiosity. 

Letty blushed furiously and felt a wild desire 
to laugh. This would certainly not have enhanced 
her standing in the servant’s eyes. ‘Then, since 
this man seemed so acquainted with the Har- 
mons, she was tempted to ask him if he knew 
which was the Mrs. Harmon whose daughter 
was to marry a foreign nobleman. 

But Letty could not quite bring herself to 
gleaning the news she needed by friendly, confi- 
dential talk with menservants. So she only said, 
nervously, ‘“Ihere must be a mistake somewhere. 
Thank you,” and hurried down the steps, feeling 
as if the man’s inquisitive eyes were burning 
into her back. 

All this wasn’t very nice! In those “stories” 
of the Sunday papers there had been no prelimi- 
nary failures to find the person. The reporter 
had always called at Mr. Whoever’s, and had 
“been cordially motioned to a chair,” and then 
Mr. or Mrs. Whoever had proceeded to tell him 
all he wanted to know in the most friendly, 
considerate way. 

However, to be discouraged would never do, 
so Letty, after a little sigh as she saw two young 
girls of her own age roll by in an elegant Victoria, 
went to the next Mrs. Harmon, wondering 
whether she were dead, too. 

But she would have no mistakes here. She 
wrote on her card, “Will Mrs. Harmon please 
see Miss Upton of the Daily Investigator for 
a moment, in regard to her daughter’s engage- 
ment?” 

Ah! Here was the reward of industry. The 
servant said, “Mrs. Harmon will be down in a 
moment, miss. Will you please sit down and 
wait?” 

In a few moments Mrs. Harmon came in. 
She looked like a wealthy society woman, though 
younger than Miss Upton had expected to find 
her. She had a pair of keen, black eyes, her 
face was a sharply pointed one and her lips were 
rather thin. 

She bowed to the reporter pleasantly enough, 
but did not offer her hand. What could she do 
for Miss Upton? She knew the Daily Investi- 
gator very well. There was a slight accent on 
the “very.” 

“There’s a report, Mrs. Harmon, that your 
daughter is to marry a foreigner of title, whom 
you met during your travels in Europe this past 
year,” said Miss Upton, with her most ingrati- 
ating manner. “Won’t you tell me some of the 
particulars ?”’ 

“Do you want to publish what I say in the 
Investigator ?”’ asked Mrs. Harmon, quickly. 

“Why, of course, I want to print all that you 
are willing should appear about the matter. The 
public, naturally, has a great interest in the 
subject, and wants to know about Miss Harmon’s 


| fiancé.” 


Mrs. Harmon’s eyes twinkled, and she drew 
in her lips a little strongly. She seemed amused. 
“She’s tickled to death over it, and will tell 
everything there is,’ thought Miss Upton, with 
an approving reflection on her own diplomatic 


“Well, you must ask me what you want to 
know,” said the lady, good-naturedly. 
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“Is the engagement announced yet?” asked 
Miss Upton, affably. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Harmon, with an air of 
being very pronounced. “I can truly say that 
it is not announced yet. I can’t imagine how 
the report that my daughter is engaged could 
have got out. What wonderful people you news- 
paper folk are!” 

“I understand that the engagement is not 
announced,”’ Letty went on, with a smile that 
seemed to say to Mrs. Harmon that she could 
appreciate her way of not tellingathing. “Can’t 
you tell me who the young man is? I suppose [ 
ought to say, the young lord?” 

“Oh, how did you know it was a lord?” Mrs. 
Harmon cried, smiling with artless enjoyment 
over the newspaper woman’s acuteness. “I 
didn’t say it was a lord. The next thing you’ll 
be asking me is where the duke’s country-place 
is!’ 

Mrs. Harmon paused a moment as if thinking 
deeply. Then she said absently, ‘‘Do you know 
if there were any Americans at Grantham Court 
last autumn ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,”’ Letty replied, cheer- 
fully. The way Mrs. Harmon was “letting 
things out’’ was interesting. Miss Upton was 
getting “points” for her story. Engagement not 
announced yet—duke—Grantham Court—splen- 
did! 

“When do you suppose the wedding will take 
place?” she asked, with piquant directness. 

Mrs. Harmon burst out laughing. “Why, the 
engagement is not announced yet, and you want 
the date of the wedding! I can assure you it 
will not be before next fall. That is sure.’ 
Mrs. Harmon seemed to find pleasure in coming 
out strongly on a point when she could, even if 
it were only a negative one. 

“Did you get Miss Harmon any things while 
you were abroad ?’’ continued Miss Upton. Mrs. 
Harmon’s diamond brooch must have cost a 
pretty penny. 

“Oh, a few little things, yes. Things I knew 
she had to have.” 

Mrs. Harmon had recourse to her handkerchief 
for a moment. 

“How old is Miss Harmon?” asked Letty, 
with interest. The mother was so young and 
girlish! She took the matter so lightly, and it 
seemed so amusing to her! 

“Don’t I look young enough to be spared 
having to tell my daughter’s age?” that inter- 
esting lady laughed back ; “but Miss Harmon is 
not seventeen yet. Don’t press me too closely.” 

“Will it be a church wedding? And will 
Worth make the gown ?” 

Miss Upton felt that Mrs. Harmon was willing 
enough to have the facts come out, but did not 
wish to have told them. 

“You are a perfect inquisitor,” laughed the 
lady. “I am going to send you away,” she 
added, rising. “You have led me on so, and 
made me talk when | told you that the engage- 
ment wasn’t even announced yet. Remember 
that I haven’t told you a thing. I can’t imagine 
how the newspapers find out everything. Will 
it bé in to-morrow’s paper? I mean are you 
going to write anything about it? I sha’n’t 
see another person from a paper. It’s too 

She was evidently putting an end to the inter- 
view to keep herself from telling a quantity of 
things more, which the wily Miss Upton would 
worm out of her. 

That young “newspaper woman” was pretty 
well content. She had learned enough in this 
indirect way to embellish her information into a 
most interesting story. 

This she did, and thrilled with pride when she 
saw it in the next day’s Investigator with a 
head-line of great prominence. The Search- 
Light, the Investigator’s bitterest rival, hadn't 
a word about the thing. 

The editor of the Woman’s Page had asked 
her why she did not get a photograph of Miss 
Harmon. Letty had not thought of it. Well, 
she could try and get that later, and they could 
print it on Sunday. Miss Upton was sure she 
could get it from Mrs. Harmon. 

In her story Letty said that “the young flancée 
of the proud English title is a graceful, sweet 
girl verging on her seventeenth birthday. During 
the past year abroad she has received the finish- 
ing touches to her education, and the wedding 
will probably occur next autumn. The family 
are extremely reticent about the engagement.” 

On the day following that on which Letty had 
glowed over her own periods in all the dignity of 
type, she came to the office bright and early. 
thirsting for more Mrs. Harmons. Newspaper 
work was fascinating! 

Her enthusiasm was dampened by a little note 
on her desk. She read in consternation that her 
resignation was requested ! 

“She hurried to the editor of the Woman’s 
Page, and showed the note. 

“Oh, what does this mean?” 
wailed. “I don’t understand.” 

“It means that you made the paper perfectly 
ridiculous, and let a woman get even with the 
Investigator for a past story about her,” said 
that lady, with untempered severity. ‘There,”’ 
and she handed Letty a slip, “is what the Search- 
Light has this morning! 

“I don’t suppose you have read the daily 
papers,” she added, sarcastically. ‘The Mrs. 
Harmon that the paragraph I gave you was 
about lives in Orange, as you should have found 


she almost 
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out. That is the picture of the ‘Miss Harmon’ 
about whom you wrote your story.” 

It was the woodcut of a dear little baby girl 
in long clothes, labelled, “Mrs. Harmon’s Only 
Daughter.” Joun J. A’BECKET. 
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HIGH AIMS. 


Suffice that high attempts have never shame. 
em ol er, whom base safety keeps, 
Lives without honor, dies without a name, 
And in eternal darkness ever sleeps. 
Samuel Dantet. 


—— 
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How Jimmy Saved the Camp. 


IMMY had been chore-boy 
in Blockin’s lumber shanty 
for barely two weeks, and 
Foreman Blockin had begun 
to agree with the cook’s 
opinion that the boy was 
too young for the job. His 
work, which he had done 
with cheerful alacrity for the 

, first week, seemed a severe 
strain on him before a fortnight had passed. 

For a week he had known himself to be 
lethargic; he did his chores, but only by force of 
will. Then on rising one morning, he found 
himself too dizzy to stand. With a painful effort 
he managed to control his feet and his head 
sufficiently to perform his duties, but all day that 
terrible dizziness with headache recurred. 

Still Jimmy, afraid that he might be discharged, 
and also a little afraid of ridicule, said nothing of 
his sickness. To bed he went at the earliest 
possible moment, hoping to be better in the 
morning. But in the morning a woful nausea 
had been added to his other ailments, and his 
head burned like fire, while his feet and hands 
were cold as ice. Trying to stand up he fell, and 
knocked his forehead against the edge of a bunk. 
But he was determined to stand up; he tried it 
again, and this time he fell backward and struck 
hard with his shoulder on a bench. 

Who would light the fire? Sixty men would 
soon be clamoring for breakfast. Jimmy awoke 
the cook, who slept in the bunk above him. 

“What’s up?” said the cook, angrily. 

“I can’t stand,” said Jimmy, “I’m so sick. 
Won’t you get up and light the fire?” 

“Not by a long shot!” The indignant man 
rolled over and settled himself more comfortably. 
“That’s what you’re paid to do. Sick, eh? Bah, 
I knew you were too small for the work!” 

Too small! That roused all Jimmy’s pride. 
With resolutely compressed lips, he felt his way 
to the rough floor. Then on his hands and knees 
he crawled to the big stove and lighted the fire. 

After a few minutes of effort to control his 
body he rose and went about his usual work. 
His head was curiously light and his whole 
frame unsteady, but pride upheld him until the 
coarse breakfast was on the table. Then, while 
attempting to pour tea into the cups from a huge 
pail, he was seized with a fit of trembling, and 
spilled a quantity of the scalding liquid down the 
back of Jim Sholto, the surliest man in camp. 

Big Sholto sprang up and cuffed Jimmy twice 
before the foreman could interfere. Had he not 
done so, a dozen men would probably have cuffed 
and kicked Sholto. All had noticed that Jimmy 
was pale and “shivery.” 

“Let the boy alone, can’t you?” said the fore- 
man, angrily, and. knocked Sholto’s hand up 
from Jimmy’s shoulder. “Let him alone, I say. 
Don’t you see the boy is sick? Jimmy, go 
your bunk, and I’ll do your work. Sholto, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.’ 

The foreman assisted the boy to his bunk, 
administered a cup of hot tea, and returned to 
the bench. When the men had finished, he went 
back to Jimmy and looked him over carefully. 

“Better go see the doctor, boy,” he decided. 
“He’s to be at Point Oldacre to-day for half an 
hour or so, and I guess you can walk ten miles.” 

“He can go with the team a piece,” spoke up 
one of the teamsters, kindly. “We're going 
half-way to the Point.” 

“T’m afraid it’s measles you’re sickening with,” 
the foreman said, as the team started. “But 
never you mind, Jimmy,” he added, noticing the 
startled looks the men around him were exchang- 
ing. “Never you mind; you may come back 
here, measles or no measles, even if the whole 
camp gets ’em. Mind that now.” 

Jimmy nodded dreamily. Returning troubled 
him little at present; it was reaching the doctor 
which occupied all his attention now. He wasa 
brave boy enough, as boys go, and he had all an 
ordinary boy’s horror of “doctor’s medicine,” but 
Doctor Ridgeland was an old friend of the family, 
and Jimmy yearned for sympathy. His joy in 
starting overcame for the time being the depres- 
sion consequent upon his aching head and limbs. 

“He really oughtn’t to walk five miles alone,” 
soliloquized the foreman, looking dubiously after 
the departing team, “but if I leave the camp half 
these men will stand idle all day, and I’m not 
paid for that. The lad’ll have to take his chance,” 
and dismissing the matter from his mind, he 
reéntered the camp shanty. 

Five miles down the narrow trail the boy was 
set down, trembling and depressed now, and his 
long walk began. After reaching Point Oldacre 
he dared not think of what might happen to him 
in his state of partial collapse. He concentrated 
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all his efforts upon reaching the settlement before 
the doctor left it, and this he barely managed to 
do, for as he stumbled into the hall of the little 
tavern the doctor entered it, greatcoated and 
ready for a Jong drive. 

“Why, Jimmy!” he exclaimed, as the exhausted 
boy caught silently at his sleeve. “What are you 
doing so far from home? Chore-boy, eh? Well, 
you’re pretty small for that. Hello!’ for Jimmy 
had staggered and lurched against the wall. “I 
must carry you, I suppose,” and Jimmy felt his 
heart grow lighter as the stalwart physician lifted 
him easily and deposited him upon the horsehair 
sofa in the sitting-room. 

“Measles!” said Doctor Ridgeland, shaking 
his head decidedly, after a quick examination of 
the boy. “Measles, beyond a doubt! The rash 
hasn’t made its appearance yet, certainly, but it 
will to-morrow, or maybe to-day. Your home is 
twenty-five miles away! And no trains or even 
teams going! Well, you’ll have to go back to the 
camp, of course, but it’s a pretty bad lookout for 
the camp. A case of measles right in the middle 
of seventy men and no facilities for caring for 
any of them, to say nothing of what their families 
will suffer if they have to lay up. Whew!” and 
Doctor Ridgeland’s kind face wore a sober look. 

Jimmy felt like apologizing for his very exist- 
ence. “I couldn’t help it,’ he began. 

“Of course you couldn’t, sonny,’’ the doctur said, 
pleasantly, his keen eyes twinkling.” Nobody 
accused you of being able to help it. I never 
heard of any one who really wanted the measles 
yet, and I’ve known of many a queer thing out 
here in the bush, too. But ~ 
I haven’t much time to 
spare, and you’d better 
hurry and tel] me all about 
it.” This Jimmy was very 
glad to do. 

When the doctor, telling 
him to lie still for a little 
while, went down-stairs to 
the “public room,” Jimmy 
considered matters serious- 
ly. Until the doctor had 
let’ fall those words about 
the danger of measles to 
the men of the camp, the 
boy had not thought of the 
matter at all; but now he 
was troubled deeply as to 
what Christian duty re- 
quired him to do. 

Nothing but the family’s 
dire need of money had 
induced his mother to allow 
her young boy to attempt 
the hard work and harder 
life of the shanty ; his pay 
would cease if he should 
not go back, but he had to 
think of the mothers and 
families of all the men 
whom his returning would 
endanger. Jimmy was 
hardly fourteen, but he 
knew something of what 
a winter without work 
would mean to shantymen, 
and he knew, too, that once 
aman “‘aid off,” or gave up 
his work, he would, in all 
certainty, remain unem- 
ployed until spring. The 
boy had been piously bred, 
and his was a tender con- 
science. Now he harkened to it al] alone. When 
the doctor, returning, looked kindly down at 
Jimmy, his mind was quite made up. He smiled 
bravely back into the physician’s pleasant eyes 
and struggled to his feet. 

“That’s right,” commended the doctor, patting 
his shoulder, “that’s right ; I’ll bet on your pluck, 
Jimmy. And you’ll need it all, my boy. I'll 
drive you a mile or so back to camp, but you'll 
have to foot the rest; not a soul going that way 
all this week, I find, and of course you’ll have to 
go back to camp. I’m more than sorry for the 
men, but there’s no help for it.” 

“I'm not going back to camp,” said Jimmy, his 
voice and sight both seeming strangely weak. 
“I’m going home.’ 

The doctor stared. “Not going back!’’ he 
exclaimed, wonderingly. “But, my boy; where 
can you go? You can’t afford to stay here for 
several weeks, and you can’t go home. I’ve in- 
quired, and there's nobody going that way at all.” 

“I'm going to walk,” declared Jimmy, still 
struggling with his aching throat and trembling 
voice. “If I go back the men will be sick, and 
I’m going home.” 

The doctor’s eyes flashed. “Do you know 
the danger you may run?” he asked, gravely. 

Jimmy nodded. “There’d be only one of me 
to suffer,” he said, quietly, and the doctor raised 
no more objections. 

“Then I'll take you a little piece,” he remarked 
lightly, as if Jimmy were undertaking no more 
than a summer stroll, instead of a twenty-five 
mile walk with the thermometer far below zero 
and his own pulse jumping at the rate of a 
hundred and ten every minute. “I'll take you 
a little piece. Come along.” 

He marched Jimmy down to his comfortable 
sleigh, wrapped him in a coat borrowed to replace 
the foreman’s bulky cape, and drove off. “The 
sooner he starts, the better,”” thought the doctor, 
anxiously, “and I wish he were at home now.” 
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A little while later he lifted the sleepy boy out | 
into the snow, shook him until he was thoroughly | 
awake, and admonished him gravely: 

“You’ve only got twenty-three miles to walk | 
now,” he said, cheerily, as Jimmy took a few 
unsteady steps, “and I want you to think of it 
that way, my lad. Don’t think how far you’ve 
got to go, but how near you are to home. And, 
Jimmy,” laying his hand on the boy’s shoulder 
and speaking solemnly, “‘you know what itmeans 
if you sleep—sure death, and nothing else, my 
boy! Walk like a man, laddie, and don’t stop 
for darkness or anything else. Promise me you 
won’t stop or rest until you reach home. 

“That’s right,” he continued, as Jimmy gave | 
an acquiescent nod, “that’s right, and 1’ll trust 
you. You’re a man of your word, I know. And 
here, Jimmy,” thrusting a small flask into the 
nerveless fingers he held, “here's a little brandy. | 
Don’t take any if you can help it,—you know | 
better than that, being your mother’s son,—but 
if you feel that you can positively go no farther, 
take a drink of this stuff.” 

Jimmy nodded again and the doctor turned the 
sleigh. “TI sha’n’t beable to see you to-morrow,” 
he called back as his fast horse dashed away, 
“for I’ve a long lifeor-death drive now, and | 
another still farther in another direction as soon 
as I can get there. If it wasn’t for that, I’d take 
you home, willingly enough; but the day after 
to-morrow I’ll try to look in upon you and see | 
how you're getting along.” 

Soon a turn of the road hid the doctor, and | 
Jimmy felt terribly alone. His headache seemed | 
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to have left him for a time, but in its place had | 
come a horrible dizziness and lightness of head, 
while his feet seemed almost too heavy to pull | 
through the crisp snow. With the early winter | 
twilight not far away, this awful aching in his | 
bones and this terrible singing in his ears, his | 
heart sank. Home and mother seemed hopelessly 
far away, and he was tempted to give up and 
sink down upon the soft, comfortable-looking 
snow ; but he plodded on. 

“I'll do it or die!” he thought dimly, as he set | 
his teeth, and after a while the fast-coming | 
darkness seemed to rest his eyes and ease the | 
violent pain in his head. 

He thinks he walked steadily all night, but 
how slowly! Oh, the long darkness! His heart 
was sick with unreasoning fear at a sudden slide 
of snow from an overhanging tree, and he 
trembled for an hour afterward. When a young 
owl, high up in the fir-tree at the bend of the trail, 
gave its wailing cry, he shrieked in terror, and 
tried desperately to run. Even the fever in his 
blood could not keep him warm after that. 

He thinks he Jost all sense of time and place 
presently, and walked on mechanically, knowing 
nothing but the dim, yet resolute, determination 
not to stand still; and at last, just as the 
eastern sky was beginning to lose something of 
its inky blackness and grow faintly gray, he 





| came out of the thick bush into the “clearance,” |* 


| and knew himself just a mile from home. 
But that last mile was the hardest of all. 
| With home so near the excitement and terror 
ot the night passed away, and his strength failed 
|entirely. Heretofore he had not touched the 
| brandy; now he drank, and choked and drank 
|again. With the fiery medicine coursing through 
his body, he was still cold and exhausted, and 
| his limbs almost refused to obey him. Once he 
| all but fell from sheer exhaustion, but just then, 
as he staggered on with a last desperate effort, a 
light gleamed out through the twilight of dawning 
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day, and he knew that it was shining from the 
windows of home. 

His mother, preparing a before-daylight break- 
fast for his father, whose work necessitated a 
very early start, heard something at the door, 
and opened it hastily. Big boy as Jimmy was, 
she lifted him in her arms and carried him to the 
warm sitting-room. Then she seated herself in 
the old rocking-chair which Jimmy remembered 
as long as he could remember anything, and 
clasping him tightly to her, rocked him slowly 
back and forth as she had done fourteen years 
before, when he had really been the baby he still 
seemed to her. Her face was far paler than Jim- 
my’s fever-flushed one, but she was quite calm. 

“Get your breakfast, James,” she said, quietly, 
to her husband, who stood anxiously by her ; “‘get 
your breakfast, or you'll be late to work. The 
boy has come home, and he doesn’t seem well. 
And you, Janie,” turning to Jimmy’s sister, who 
was crying bitterly, “leave off crying, my child, 
and see that there’s plenty of hot water handy. 
Jimmy may need a hot bath. 

“Don’t wait, either of you,”’ sheadded gently, 
knowing that when Jimmy recovered conscious- 
ness he would oy to be alone with her. 
“You mustn’t be late, father, and I may need the 
water ina hurry. I'll take care of the laddie.” 

So when Jimmy once more opened his aching 





| eyes to the world around him he was on his 


mother’s knee, with her dear face bent close to 
his own, and her loving arms drawing the chill 
from both body and mind. The roaring wood- 
fire in the big heater gave forth a cheerful smell 
of burning pine, and the 
odor of coffee completed the 
homely fragrance. 

Jimmy gave a great sob. 
“OQ mother,’ he said bro- 
kenly, “I think I’m sick!” 

“Mother knows it, lad- 
die,”” was her response, and 
the next moment he was 
sobbing the whole story out 
upon her shoulder. She lis- 
tened quietly and made no 
comment upon his action, 
but her face grew paler yet 
as she realized the risk he 
had run, and she buried it 
on his shoulder. 

“Thank God, thank 
God!” Jimmy heard her 
whisper, and for a moment 
they cried together. 

Without further delay, 
her own bed was dragged 
into the sitting-room, close 
to the glorious fire, and in 
it Jimmy was speedily 
installed, after drinking 
enough hot milk to satisfy 
him for a month, as he 
fancied. Half an hour later 
the measles “came out 
beautifully,”’ as his mother 
said, and he was better at 
once. 

When Doctor Ridgeland 
appeared, two days later, 
having been detained longer 
than he expected by the 
“life-or-death” ease, the 
boy was sitting up, pale 
and weak, but with the 
scarlet rash already leaving 
him, and almost forgetful 
of his long and dreary walk. 

“Up already?” said the cheery physician. 
“That’s right; that’s plucky. I'll bet on your 
pluck, Jimmy, any day of the week. So you got 
home safely and all right, did you? And you 
never touched the brandy until you were nearly 
home! That's right, too; I thought you wouldn’t. 
You couldn’t go a step farther without it? If 
I hadn’t known you wouldn’t take it until the 


| last extremity, I wouldn't have trusted you with 


it. It might have meant death to some boys to 
give them that flask; but then, I wouldn’t have 
given it to every boy I know. You'd better have 
the measles right along, Jimmy, if they make 
you look so happy. They’re vastly becoming,” 
and the kindly doctor gave Jimmy a farewell pat 
on the head, and took up his hat merrily. 

But out in the kitchen, alone with Jimmy’s 
mother, he spoke more seriously. 

“Plucky lad, your Jimmy is,” he said, as he 

hastily swallowed the hot coffee waiting for him. 
“Very plucky. Not many like him, my dear 
woman. 1 was afraid you’d blame me for letting 
him start for home, but I knew he couldn’t stay 
at the Point, and it was a serious matter to take 
a sure case of measles among seventy men. By 
the way, I saw the foreman yesterday, and he 
tells me that Jimmy may go back to work any 
time you'll let him. 
“T would let him, if I were you,” he added, as 
Jimmy’s mother looked a little doubtful; “I 
would let him. A boy with his pluck is all right 
anywhere. He’sa little hero, that’s what he is, 
and some of those men may owe their lives to 
him. Measles is a terrible disease sometimes 
in a crowded shanty,” and shaking his head 
solemnly, the doctor departed, while Jimmy’s 
mother hurried to tell her boy the good news. 

“And I didn’t lose my job!” cried Jimmy. 
“O mother, but I’m glad! I was so afraid I'd 
lost my chance to earn anything this winter!” 

ETHEL MAUDE CoLson. 
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Current Topics. 


Our national symbol is still an eagle, not 
a locust. Our chief mission is to develop, not to 
devour. 


When the children go back to school, 
they should have a chance to sing “America” 
immediately after the first lesson in geography. 


After the thunderous expletives of 
shot and shell comes “the soft phrase of peace.” 
The first accents of peaceful utterance have 
fallen on willing ears. 

The source of the one hundred million 
dollars subscribed in sums of five hundred dollars 
or less to the popular war loan is not difficult to 
trace. Agriculture did it. That very amount 
was expended the past year to pay off farm 
mortgages, while a much larger sum was received 
by our farmers the past year over the receipts of 
1897. The United States is not talking about 
abandoned farms this year. 

When spelling reform is urged, we may 
say that spelling has already been reformed. 
For example, we do not now spell all the words 
in a well-known verse of the last chapter of St. 
Luke’s Gospel as they are spelled in Wyclif’s 
Bible where it appears thus: 

And thus it bihofte Crist to suffre; and rise 
agen fro deeth in the thridde day: and penaunce 
and remissioun of synnes, to be prechid in his 
name into alle folkis bigynnynge at Jarusalem. 

A short time ago the death of either 
Gladstone or Bismarck would have seemed not 
only an irreparable loss, but a_revolution- 
provoking catastrophe. To-day they are both 
gone, and not a ripple is caused thereby on the 
tide of human affairs. The loss was great, but 
it was personal and historical only. So small, 
after all, is even the greatest man’s place in the 
world when once his work is done. 

A leading paper of Paraguay remarks 
that the United States “is not a nation.” Not 
content with this simple statement, it goes on to 
say, in polysyllabie fashion, that the states are 
“an aggroupment fortuitous and colossal, estab- | 
lished on a semicontinent of fabulous natural | 
wealth, without historic roots, without traditions, | 
without internal resistances or external obstacles, 
which developed beyond measure with ail the 
exuberance of elementary organisms.” The | 
“aggroupment”’ seems to be doing well, all 
things considered. 








A correspondent of the Companion in| 
Connecticut sends us an account of his own 
experience with a savings-bank deposit. When | 
a smal] boy, in March, 1847, he deposited five | 
dollars in the New London savings-bank, and in 
July, 1848, an equal sum. Nothing has been 
withdrawn or deposited since that time. In 
1870 the amount to his credit was $32.10; in 1882 
it was $73.90; in 1888 it had reached $91.70; in 
June, this year, the original ten dollars has 
become $136.08. We need not add one word 
to make these facts impressive; but we must 
express surprise that our friends in the West 
and South do not—while they are waiting for a 
government postal savings-bank—establish banks 
on the New England model, which has done so 
much to make this section of the country rich 
and prosperous. 


Americans who visit Europe, and come 
home with complaints of the inferiority of our 
roads, would do well to remember that this 
country is still young, that our population is 
comparatively small and is spread over wide 
spaces, and that we have had our hands full of 
the business of setting up national housekeeping 
and training a wild continent to civilized uses; 
but our countrymen are a practical folk, and 
now that the “good-roads movement” has fairly 
begun, it is sure to spread from sea to sea, and 
from the rivers to the ends of the land. The 
advent of the bicycle helps; the coming propul- 
sion of carriages by storage-batteries will help 
more; and meanwhile every enlightened owner 
of a vehicle or a draft-animal is quick to 
see where the economy comes in. And the 
invention and use of road-building machines is 
creating a new art and a new industry. 

Aimost the whole of the public debt of 
the nations of the world has been incurred in 
war. Since 1702 Great Britain has added 
£904,000,000 to her public debt in seventy-five | 
years of war, and diminished the debt £276,000,- 
000 in one hundred and twenty years of peace. 
Thus it takes more than five years of peace to 
pay the loss occasioned by one year of war. 
The net debt of the United States in July, 
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1861, was $87,700,000; in August, 1865, it was 
$2,756,000,000.' It reached its lowest point since 
the Civil War in 1893, when it was $839,000,000. 
That is, in twenty-eight years of peace this rich 
country had paid a little more than two-thirds of 
the debt incurred in four years of war. France 
staggers under a public debt which causes an 
annual interest charge of $6.50 for every person 
in the country, and she owes this debt chiefly to 
foreign and domestic wars. It is nearly the 
same story everywhere, and we are learning 
this year that national glory is costly, even to our 
own country. 
ea hee ee 


MODEST GREATNESS. 
We rise in glory as we sinkin pride; _ 
Where boasting ends there dignity beging, 
oung. 
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COMPANION. 


of our army officers, when discussing the conduct 
of the Civil War long after it was over, said toa 
friend : 

“War is a mixed matter, after all. One-tenth, 
bravery and battles; nine-tenths, transportation 
and victualling.”’ 

The American nation, unused to war, has been 
surprised during the last six months to find how 
much labor and time go to transportation and 
victualling an army and how little to fighting the 
enemy. Even the most daring act of bravery— 
the work of a few moments— must often be 
preceded by days of cautious calculation and 
minute preparation. 

In national times of war excitement we are 
apt to think that victory by our armies is won | 
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cabinet under Lord Rosebery, but there was no 
love lost between them. Indeed, they have not 
been on speaking terms for a long time, and have 
found it easy to agree to disagree. 

When the Liberals went out of office, after 
their defeat in the general election, there were 
no communications between these jealous rivals. 
Lord Rosebery, in the'upper house, was unable 
to control or inffmence the veteran leader of the 
| Opposition in the commons. Sir William Har- 
| court asked for no instructions, and acted solely 
| upon his own judgment. 
| The leadership became intolerable under such 
| conditions, and Lord Rosebery resigned the task 
| which had become so irksome. 

The field now being open to Sir William 





only by enthusiasm, daring and the exaltation of | Harcourt, he made full use of his power as 
genius; but practical common-sense training | leader of the minority in the commons, but 
and careful preparation are as necessary to the only effect of his increased influence was 





success as were General Lee’s oats to his gallant 
cavalry horses. 
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Fruits of Victory. | : 
NTIL the peace commissioners shall have | 
U completed their work, we cannot tell how | 
much of the earth’s surface will be added | 
to the territory already under American control 
by enforced cession from Spain. Even then we 
shall not know how great a burden we shall 
have assumed in governing that territory, and in | 
becoming responsible for the good government | 
of islands which Spain surrenders without 
ceding them to us. 
Meantime there are some most useful fruits of | 
victory which have already been secured. First | 


DOUBT. 


From other griefs Death sets the spirit free ; 
Doubt steals the light from immortality. 
Florence Earle Coates. 
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Pest-Holes in Cuba. 


| HE intimate relation between the sanitation 
of Cuban seaports and the health of the 
United States has long been known. Mr. 


and foremost, we have accomplished the object | Blaine once said that we could afford to buy, 


for which war was declared. We have put an | Cuba at a high price, in order to get rid of the 
end forever to the Spanish misrule of Cuba. annual danger of yellow fever. Mr. Blaine was 


The other fruits of victory which we mention 
to-day are certain changes in others and in | 


right. 
Of twenty-six invasions of the United States 


discontent among his followers. 

| The majority of Lord Rosebery’s associates in 
| the last cabinet favor his speedy return to public 
life as the Liberal leader. This is impossible, 
when Sir William Harcourt cannot be depended 
upon to support him loyally. 

| Nothing could be more disastrous than the 
| drift of the Liberals without a pilot whose orders 
ean be followed. The quarrel between the two 
rival leaders is irreconcilable, and there is no 
leading mind in the party to direct its fortunes 
| and inspire the enthusiasm of the masses. 
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Found Her Boy. 


BOSTON daily newspaper mentioned the 
other day, as an instance of patriotic fervor 
ebastened by filial feeling, a youth who 

entered his name at a recruiting office, and 


A 


ourselves which the war has effected. We have | by this terrible disease since 1862, it is positively 
made such a demonstration of national force and | known that eighteen came from Cuba, and 
virility as to ensure us for generations to come | sixteen from Havana itself. One of these inva- 
against wanton attack by any single foreign | sions, in 1878, spread to more than one hundred 
power. It is true that a combination might be| cities and towns in the Mississippi valley, 
formed against us; yet it is well to remember affected one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
that the interests of European powers clash at | people and killed nearly sixteen thousand, and 
more points than those where they harmonize, | cost the country an immense sum of money. 
and that an alliance against us would probably' Both Havana and Santiago have been pest- 
bring allies to our side. holes for over a century. Since 1761 yellow 
To this security against foreign aggression we fever has broken out almost annually in Havana, 
may add the national repute we have gained in| and kills an average of nearly four hundred 
all the world, which will make the American | persons every year. 
flag more honored when it is displayed abroad, | 
and will raise the estimation in which Americans | there every year since 1851. To the local Spanish 
are held in foreign lands. | board of health the disease seemed beyond 
In a material point of view, too, an immense human control, like thunder-storms and earth- 
gain has been made. One victory has been won | quakes. It may be added that smallpox has 
on the sea. The effect upon ourselves will | raged periodically in both these cities, only less 
surely be to make us more than before a maritime | virulently than yellow fever. 
nation. We shall have a powerful navy; but! All this disease, suffering and death is due to 
we shall also build and operate a great merchant | one thing—filth. The beginning of the fever 
fleet, which will trade with the four quarters of | epidemics was probably in the African slave- 
the globe, and revive the glories that were ours | trade, for which Havana was the great western 
when Yankee clipper-ships were the swiftest seaport. But with proper sanitation, such as 
eraft afloat. 


As for Santiago, the fever has been a visitor | 


enthusiastically told his friends he was going 
| South with the Sixth Regiment. Three days later 
| he was seen wearing a sober look, but bearing 
| very quietly a great disappointment. His wid- 
| owed mother had convinced him that he ought 
| not go to the war, and had refused to sign her 
| consent to his enlistment. 
| His submission had a noble precedent in the 
| boy George Washington, who joined the navy, 
| but gave up his berth and his eager desire at the 
| will of his mother. 
In connection with this we are reminded of 

a strange story told by the Portland, Maine, 
Express. 
| A soldier, who had returned from Georgia 
with a reeruiting detachment, said that when on 
the way South with his regiment, an elderly 
, Woman came to the car windows during the halt 
| at Worcester, and with tears in her eyes gave him 
a letter to her son. Would he please try to find 
him? 
| It was a blind commission,—and a wild request, 
|—for she could only say that she thought her 
| missing boy “might have enlisted somewhere ;” 
| but the soldier promised the woman that he would 
| do all he could to find the wanderer. 

Arrived at Chickamauga, he devoted some of 
his spare time to searching among the regiments 


| sea-water. 
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Sea-Water and Gold. 


AST spring a corporation known as the 

Electrolytic Marine Salts Company estab- 

lished at North Lubec, Maine, a complicated | 
apparatus which was said to extract gold from | 
For several months gold bricks, 
alleged to be the outcome of the process, were 
regularly shipped to the New York assay 
office. 

In July the chief promoter of the scheme, a | 
man -named Jernegan, suddenly disappeared. | 
The persons who had invested several hundred | 
thousand dollars in his enterprise were informed | 
a few days later that they had been grossly 
deceived. It was shown that a confederate went | 
down in a diving-suit and introduced into the | 
“separators’’ and “accumulators” the gold which 
was supposed to be drawn from the ocean ! | 

It is doubtful whether the annals of great | 
swindles record any more plausible and ingenious 
than this. It was based upon a scientific truath— 
that there is gold in sea-water; the pseudo- | 
discoverer of the process was a man of good | 
repute, a clergyman, in fact; the preliminary 
tests were conducted by honorable gentlemen, 
under conditions which seemed to leave no 
opening for fraud. Because of all this the press, 
the Companion included, treated the project 
with respect. For the same reasons, persons 
who could ill afford to lose money were willing | 
to buy the company’s stock. 

These persons are entitled to the most cordial | 
sympathy, and yet they, and investors generally, 
have learned a lesson which is worth, perhaps, 
every dollar it cost. That is, to be wary of | 
any investment which depends upon a “secret | 
process.” More often than not the ‘secret’ 
conceals nothing but a rascal’s thefts 
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Not Bravery Only. 


T is said that when Gen. Robert E. Lee, | 
during the campaign in Virginia, was urged 
to throw two regiments of cavalry into an 

unprotected mountain district, he obstinately 
refused. 

“Not a man is unwilling to go!’ pleaded his 

advisers. 

“Gentlemen,” said the wise soldier, “‘it is not 

a question of courage, but of oats !’’ 
Gen. John C. Fremont, one of the most daring 





modern sewers make possible, these filth diseases there for the name that was on the outside of the 
might have been stamped out long ago. There | letter. He was as much astonished as gratified 
is no good reason why Cuba should not be as | when, after a two days’ hunt, he found the very 


free from yellow fever as Jamaica, another of 
the West India Islands, happily under British 
control. 

Neither Havana nor Santiago has modern 
sewerage, and since the Cuban _ insurrectien 


began, sanitary conditions there have grown even | 


worse. If the fortune of war places these com- 
munities under American rule, even temporarily, 
sanitary reforms of incalculable value can be 


| effected by our engineers. Experts have declared 
that Havana could be made one of the healthiest | 


cities in the world by simple means. 

We may be sure that these things will be done 
before many years, and when accomplished, 
they will endure as a monument to the justice 


and wisdom of American intervention in the | 


Cuban war. 


* 
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Sheep Without a Shepherd. 


HE recent session of the British Parliament 
has witnessed the lowest ebb of Liberalism. 
There has been no question in any debate 





on which the party once led by Mr. Gladstone | but i 


with firmness and tact has been able to unite. 
Weak in numbers, the Liberal members are 
without a responsible leader, and are divided 


| into jealous and discontented groups. 


The Unionist government deserves credit for 
introducing an Irish local government bill which 
all sections of Parliament were able to support. 
But the Liberals are not weak because their 
opponents are well led and can muster solid 
support on every question of the day. 
powerless because they do not know where they 
are or what public policies they really represent. 
They are wandering aimlessly, like sheep without 
a shepherd. 

The sorry plight of this once powerful party, 
which has established nearly all the landmarks 


of recent political progress in England, is mainly 


caused by a quarrel over the succession when 
Mr. Gladstone retired from the leadership. Sir 
William Harcourt, having been his chief lieu- 


tenant in the House of Commons, and being also | 


a veteran in the service of the party, thought that 
he had earned the leadership. His claims were 
passed over in silence, and Lord Rosebery, a 
younger and more popular man, was preferred 
by a majority of the leading members of the 
‘party. 

Sir William Harcourt served in the Liberal 


They are | 


| man. 
The stranger opened the letter, turning pale 

as he read it, and before he had finished it he 
| fainted away. 
It appeared that this young man, when a boy at 
home nine years before, had become angry with 
his parents and had run away. In all this time he 
had not written to them, and they had no idea of 
his whereabouts or his fate. The strangely guided 
letter broke his hardened spirit, and he immedi- 
ately wrote to his mother in a passion of remorse. 

“If I get out of this war alive,” he told her, “I 
will come right home. and make up in the future 
| for all the trouble I have made you and father 
suffer.” 

War, like every other dark dispensation, has its 
bright episodes, and the agitation it creates now 
and then uncovers a hidden joy in an old sorrow. 


—_———_s 0 


The Old-Fashioned Bible. 


| HE Asiatic Quarterly Review lately contained 
a collection of facts to prove its contention 
that the sanitary laws of Moses were not 
| only on a line with the modern rules of hygiene, 
| n some cases in advance of them. 

The Jew, thousands of years before Christ, 
settling in a semi-tropical country, was forbidden 
to eat pork or shell-fish, and milk was designated 
as a source of contagion. In the Talmud a 
method of slaughtering animals was prescribed 
which is acknowledged to-day in our markets as 
the most sanitary. 

Five thousand years before Doctor Koch gave 
to the world the results of his researches in 
bacteriology the Mosaic law pointed out the 
danger to man from tuberculosis in cattle, but did 
not forbid infected poultry as food. It was only a 
few years ago that German specialists discovered 
that fowl tuberculosis was harmless to man. 

The Mosaic law also enforced the isolation of 
| patients with contagious diseases, and the burial 
of the dead outside of all cities. These hints the 
slow Gentile world did not fully accept until a 
century or two ago. 

The wise lawgiver prescribed not only fasting 
at certain periods of the year, but the removal of 
whole families in summer out to camps, where for 
a time they could live close to nature and to God, 
and rejoice in both with innocent merrymaking. 
| Many of the laws of Moses, like this one, the 
| Asiatic Quarterly urges, were prescriptions in- 
| tended for the health of both soul and body. 

Now that some of our young people profess to 
regard the Old Testament as a book whose mission 

| is fulfilled, a careful study of it might cause them 
| to change their opinion. Apart from its moral 
teachings, its physical rules, if obeyed, would 
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lessen the prevalence of some of the diseases 
among us, especially those which result from 
exhausted nervous systems. 


_ or 


JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


Lippincott’s Magazine says that the power of 
hearing without apparent attention characterized 


John C. Calhoun, and may have been due to his 
long practice as president of the Senate. So_ 


active a mind could not be expected to follow the 
dull speeches he was compelled to hear, and he 
had acquired the art of collecting the thoughts | 
thus presented to him, and extracting their | 
essence by earnest attention at the right moment. 
Nothing was said in his presence which he did not 
weigh and estimate. 

He was a regular attendant at church, and | 
though very respectful in his demeanor, not 
always apparently interested; but this was only 
due to the peculiarity of his mental habit. 

On a certain Sunday he seemed entirely | 
abstracted, paying no attention to service or 
sermon. His eyes were fixed on the floor, his | 
mind most evidently engrossed with its own | 
thoughts. 

“You are counting electoral votes,” reflected | 
an observer. “You have not heard a word of the | 
sermon.” 

But in this he was mistaken. 

On the way home the observer overtook Mr. 
Calhoun, walking, and offered him a seat in the | 
earriage. 

“A very good sermon our minister gave us| 
to-day,” he observed. 

“Rather a rash assertion on your part,” was the | 
mental rejoinder. “How much do you know 
about it?” 

But Mr. Calhoun briefly recapitulated the heads 
of the discourse. 

“These four benefits of the Christian Sabbath,” 
said he, “we should all agree to. But there is 
another which I do not think the clergy appre- 
ciate. I mean its social infiuence. The very fact 
of meeting together once a week, with a common 
object in view, uniting in the same acts of worship, 
shaking hands with your neighbor at the church 
door, asking after his family, even remarking that 
it is a pleasant day—all these things have a 
wonderful power in binding men together and 
diffusing harmony in the community. 

“If any difficulty should occur between us this 


week, if my servants or cattle should trespass | 
upon you, depend upon it, we should be more | 
ready to settle it peaceably from having met and | 


exchanged courtesies at the church door.” 


os 
> 





A QUAINT NAUTICAL EPITAPH. 


To our modern taste, there is something posi- 
tively comic in many of the epitaphs, haltingly 
rhymed and full of grotesque metaphors, which 
the lichens strive mercifully to efface in our old 
country graveyards. 
mingling of pathos and oddity that it depends on 
the mood of the reader whether he is moved to 
sympathy or repressed mirth. 

In the Old Hill burying-ground in Newburyport 
rest many of the old sea-captains, 


Again, there will be such a) 


merchant | 


but unpleasant parishioner. 

“Come in, parson, come right in!” he called, 
cheerily, waving his arms with hospitable intent. | 
“My wife will make a rousing fire to warm you | 
up. It’s well started already, parson. She'll 


minutes!" 





FREEING A CAPTIVE. 
The New York 7 ri/une tells a story of precedent 


through the snow after an hour spent with a needy | 


make it so hot you can’t stay in the house fifteen 


jin England, the fulfilment of an old custom. | 
| When Charles II. was reigning, he sent his wife, | 


Katharine, to Oxford, and forbade her to return 
to St. James for a full year. The warden of 
| Merton entertained the queen during her stay, | 
| and the rooms occupied by her in the quadrangle | 
are still shown. 


One day, as the queen sat working by the open 
| window, a bullfinch flew into the room; and she 
| caught it, and held it until a cage could be made 
of hemp "and rushes. Some weeks later, as she 
| was leaving, the bird escaped and flew away. On 
| ms from the college gate, her majesty 
sai 

“Mr. Warden, in remembrance of my appy 
| Visit I Pow you always liberate hereafter : Ww 

builfinch on this day. 

So it is that, on the third of June, every year, 
the warden comes into the quadrangle at eleven 

|o ‘clock, holding a little cage of hemp and rushes, 
}in which a bullfinch is confined. The junior 
| bursar, who has been awaiting his arrival, then 
| advances, saying, “Mr. Warden, is this Queen 
Katharine’ 8 bird?” 

“Aye,” the warden replies, “this is 
| | Katharine’s bird. 

The bursar then opens the cage, and claps his 
| hands until the bird flies away. During the rest 
| of the year the cage is kept on a pedestal in the 
| senior common room. 

|. It is a very pretty ceremony, but it would gain 
| in significance if one could be sure that the bird 
liberated is one which would otherwise remain 


Queen 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
| frice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 


pies silieaedinadintinied 
Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
| tion and promotes the growth of the hair. naa 
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eaged; but if a wild bird is caught for the ocea- 


sion, there is some bathos in the act. 


A GOOD MEMORY. 


A well-known clergyman tells the following | 


characteristic anecdote of Mr. 

| party of younger men than the great statesman 
| onee had the impudence to chaff him on his 
| devotion to Homer. The narrator was one of the 
group. Mr. Gladstone took their nonsense very 
| amiably, chatting and laughing with them. 


| “Homer?” he said. 
almost any place you could start me.’ 


| narrator, who en to be sitting next to him, 
he turned towar 
“I was never so taken aback in all my life,” 
5 yman continues. “He aid me out for 
y impudence in chaffing him. had not looked 
rig Homer for twenty years—and now to be ‘put 
on’ at a moment’s notice! And by Mr. Gladstone! 
However, | pulled myself together, and by good 
luck remembered two lines, which I repeated in 
rather falterin 
“*I know! ! Sixth book of the Iliad— 
somewhere about the three hundredth line or 
something like that,’ he said. Then he shut his 
eyes and poured forth five or six lines of thunder- 
mg ‘or verse. ‘Isn’t that it?’ he asked. 
ad to confess that I had no notion whether 
| that . it or not; but I looked it up when | got 
| home, and that was it.” 





traders or gallant privateersmen who once made | 


the town famous, while numerous ancient and 


slanting slabs of splintering slate commemorate | 


others whose bones lie at the bottom of the ocean 
off China, or the Indies, or Labrador. 
The inscriptions on the gravestones of three of | 


NO STAND. 


| “Where does Zeb Smith stand in his political 
| views?” asked a citizen of Brambleville, referring | 
to a late arrival in the town. Mr. Ozias Rankin 


Gladstone. A} 


im with the single word "the | 
e 


$500 in 
|of Fine Arts & 
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“TI believe I could go on at | 


hen to the amazement and horror of the | 





these old sea-dogs, Captain Clouston, Captain | had been deputed to find out the newcomer ’s | 


Starkey and Captain Newman, are almost alike. 


and are quaint enough in their nautical imagery. | 


Thus runs Captain Newman’s: 


By Borea’s Blasts and Neptune’ s Waves 
1 was toss’d to and Fro 

Now quite Escaped froin all their Rage 
I’m ‘Anchored here below. 


Till Signal calls to Weigh 7 
Our Admiral, Christ, to Meet. 

It is a far ery from such lines as these to “‘Sun- 
set and evening star, and one clear call for me,” 
yet the poetic thought of the laureate when he 
composed his exquisite “Crossing the Bar,’ was 
perhaps near akin, after all, to that of the forgot- 
ten maker of verses who devised this inscription 
for a captain of “the old fleet,” embarked on the 
silent sea. 


_ or a 


JUST LIKE OTHER CHILDREN. 


On the principle that to some persons even old 
stories are new, this one, of the royal princelings 
of England, is given in Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s 
recent book, ‘‘Collections and Recollections :” 

An English gentleman who had a deformed 
foot, was going to visit the queen at Osborne, and 
before his arrival the queen and Prince Albert 
debated whether it would be well to warn the 
Prince of Wales and the princess royal of his 
physical peculiarity, so as to avoid their making 
embarrassing remarks, or to leave it to their own 
good feeling. 

The latter course was adopted. Lord — duly 
arrived. The foot elicited no remark from the 
royal children, and the visit passed off with 
success. Next day the princess royal asked the 
queen: 

“Where is Lord —-?” 

“He has gone back to London, dear.” 

“Oh, what a pity! He had promised to show 
Bertie and me his foot!” 

They had caught him in a quiet spot, and made 
their own terms with the captive. 


St Oo 


TRUE HOSPITALITY. 


In a New Hampshire village many stories are 
told of a former resident who had a warm heart, 
but a tongue that did not always utter his real 
meaning. 

One cold winter day he opened his door to see the 
minister, looking chill and tired, wading home 


| polities, as was the custom of the place. Mr. 


Rankin was the model for all Brambleville in tact 
and diplomacy. 


“Well,” said the commissioner, slowly, “I call 
him consid’rable liberal in his ideas, and_yet with 
a conservative bias, as you might say. is ideas 


on the tariff seem to be firm. He thinks labor 
ought to be protected, but says free trade would 
be a good thing if =. —— get it. 

He thinks gold’s the best money, but believes 
in > and don’t think we ought to_ask 
an ’s lief to coin silver rf we want to. Then 
he’s al all for reform, I should judge, and yet he 
allows things in Washington go just about as he’d 
have ’em, at this present time. 





“In fact,” concluded Mr. Rankin, “I reckon | 


young man. But he don’t stand anywhere. He'll 
eep on the run betwixt the two parties, and if ary 
= =. you can trip him up, you’ll do more’n I 
eould!”’ 


IDIOMATIC ENGLISH. 


Mrs. Fremont, in a sketch of her father, Senator 
Benton, tells the following story of the French 
bishop at St. Louis at the time of the purchase of 
Louisiana. She says: 


It was a point of honor among the older French 
not to learn English, but the bishop decided that 
it would be better to acquire it, especially for use 
from the pulpit. 

To force himself into the familiar practice of 
the language, he secluded himself for a while 
with the family of an American farmer, where he 


would hear no French. The experiment yroved 
very successful. Soon he had ned a sufficient 
fluency to deliver a sermon in English. 


Senator Benton was present when it was to 
be given, and his feelings may be imagined as 
the —- a refined and polished gentleman, 
announce: 

“My friends, I’m right down glad to see sucha 
smart chance of folks here to-day.’ 


THE DEAN’S RESTRICTION. 


If the Lnglish Ecclesiastical Gazette reports 
correctly, eminent English divines are not above 
a little fooling, of a scriptural tenor, of course. 


The dean of ihe Chapel Royal was one day 
seated in the Synod Hall, at Dublin, when a 
omens ge fallin +. the strangers’ galle wt) 
happened to ali upon his somewhat d 
cranium. Rising il is chair, he asked a... 
sion to make a personal ex lanation. 
“My lord primate,” he said, “I am always glad 
» see strangers at our debates, and I feel 
a honored by the presence of women. 
—here he held up the seent-bottle— ‘let not 

their precious balms break my head.’ 





both sides have gota real fair, open chance at that | 





| 16th your opens October Ist. 
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ISTORY repeats itself in , 
the Bicycle business as , 
elsewhere. The popular 4 


wheel of the past has been the 
popular wheel of 1898 as shown 
by the sales of the Crescent. 
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Fall Suits and Cloaks 
—_ 


Our Fall and Win- 
ter line of Suits and 
Cloaks is now ready. 

To the lady who 
wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost we 
will mail Free our 
attractive Style Book, 
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Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
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Fall and Winter Jackets and Capes, $5 up. 

| New Paris Skirts, $4 up. 
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| We pay express chargeseverywhere. Our line 

of Gemples includes the newest materials for Fall 
and Winter wear, many of them being exclusive 
novelties not shown elsewhere. We also have 
special lines of black goods and fabrics for second 
mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and samples. 
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by makers of ‘ 
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Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for Cloaks 
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aC 
Ar y*Nurse 


i 

The praises of the admirals are ringing everywhere ; 

The plaudits of the generals are singing in the air; 

The men who sailed to sink their lives within the 

errimac 

(So TT they that even death was fearful to 
attac 

The hase — whose tactics knew no signal for 
retrea 

In the rain of Mauser bullets and the drench of tropic 
reat, 

The rough-and-ready riders in their resolute advance, 

All make our daily records a continuous romance. 

We ery them in our stories; we chant them in our 
verse, 

But let us sing a stanza for the Red Cross army nurse. 

She is = foremost battle, she is in the rearmost 
ents. 


She wears no weapon of attack, no armor of defence. 
She is braver than the bravest, she is truer than t 


true, 

She asks not if the soldier struck for red and white 

ue. 

She asks not if he fell beneath the yellow and the red; 

She is mother to the woun , she is sister to the dead. 

The viewers cheers ring in her ears, but these she does 
no eed ; 

The victim’s moans and dying groans are given as her 
™m 

And many a suffering hero chokes his blind and sullen 


curse 
To smooth it to a blessing for the Red Cross army 
nurse. ° 


e 


Work on, O noble army, and the crown of crowns be 


yours. 

Not always shall destruction be the glory which 
endu 

It is coming, 

When we iearn the no 
Silay; 

It is coming, it is coming; you are aiding it along, 

When we know the feeblest nation is as potent as the 


strong; 
It is coming, it is comin: ; youare bringing it to pass, 
When the ships have shed their armor and the fort- 


resses are glass; 
But in the stormy waiting till the armaments disperse, 


it is goming; you are helping on the day 
ler action is to succor, not to 


Our blessings on the flower of war—the Red Cross 
army nurse! 


J. EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 


or 


An Oasis. 


OCTOR WRIGHT, a well- 
known missionary for forty 
years in the West, said once: 

“During my long service I 
remember no more helpful 
personal encouragement than 

was once given to me by a 

poor rancher’s wife in Colo- 

rado. Droughts had prevailed 
for a long time; the fields 
were scorched; the whole 

surface of the country was a 
bare, desolate wilderness. 

“A fter travelling for several days through this 
arid desert, I came one morning in sight of a 
little cabin surrounded by a green patch of grass. 
Beside the door grew a honeysuckle vine covered 
with blossoms. I confess that I choked, and the 
tears rushed to my eyes at the sight. It was as 
if all the dear folks from home had suddenly 
risen in my path. I rode up to the cabin door 
and dismounted. A cheerful, tidy woman came 
out smiling. 

“*How is this?’ I cried. ‘What has worked 
this miracle ?’ 

“*T did it,’ she said. ‘It is no miracle; but I 
was so tired of the almost barren desert, dry and 
hot around me for days and weeks, that I resolved 
to keep my own home free from it. I have 
carried water five times a day to this little bed of 
grass and to the vine. I tended and nursed 
them. My husband thinks my grass has warded 
off the fever, and some of the people who have 
passed by have said it gave them fresh strength 
and courage to go on their journey.’ 

“I have not forgotten the lesson of that cheery 
little home,” said the missionary. ‘“‘None of us 
can make the great wilderness bloom, but each 
one of us has his own little patch which he can 
keep green if he will.” 

Now, when the dread breath of war has chilled 
the face of the whole country, let each of us 
resolve not to waste his time deploring the 
calamity, but to keep his own home and heart 
full of truth and cheerfulness and kindness. It 
will need some of the “‘water of life” to do this, 
but that fountain is always open to us. 
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Rocked Him to Sleep. 


A colporteur in the Carolina mountains related 
this incident to Mrs. Helen Hall Farley. One 
evening, being overtaken by a thunder-storm, he 
took refuge in a log cabin. It was so dark within 
that he would hardly have known that the place 
was inhabited but for the sound of a low voice 
that seemed to be crooning a lullaby to a child. 


His entrance had not been noticed in the tumult 
of the storm, and he sat down on a rude bark 
stool and listened. Gradually his eyes made out 
a shape at the other end of the room. 

A feeble fire on the hearth flamed up an instant 
out of its ashes, and he saw a boy bending over a 
large, clumsy wooden cradle, an quietly rocking 
it and sin ing as if putting a baby to sleep. 

Presently he mg and leaning closer over 
the cradle said softly, “Poor old granddad! Poor 
old granddad!” Then he sank on the floor, tired 
out, and in a few minutes was asleep. 

The wondering missionary sat alone in the 
silence—a silence made more intense by the roar 
of the thunder and the rain out-of-doors —for 
some time, but finally he arose and crossed the 
floor. Through chinks in the windowless walls 
flashes of lightning lighted the cabin, and stand- 
ing by the rough cradle, he saw in it an aged man 
Wing supine with doubled knees, his white hair 

ung in straggling locks round his still whiter 
face. rl stranger touched him, and his flesh 
was cold. 


He was the “child” who had just been 
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and it missed the Dilver house only by a few feet; 





mies 


lovtagiy rocked to his last rest by the now 


t seemed cruel to disturb the tired grandson, 
and the missionary in his long watch s or 
knelt between the living and the dead, invoking 


God’s blessing on the filial lad who had done his | 


—— so tenderly and well. Only when, in the 
night, the little fellow turned in his unpillowed 


| sleep did he venture to rouse hi 


im. 

The colporteur soon learned all that he felt he 
had a right to ask. The boy and his grandfather 
were all that were left of the cabin family. His 
work among the wood-chop 
mill supported them both. ; 
not only feeble-bodied but feeble-minded, and 
“Billy” had hurried home before the storm that 
da. cause he knew “granddad” was afraid of 
lightning. 

After capese while being prepared for bed, the 
aged “child” had spied the o 
corner, and took a whim that Billy should rock 
him to sleep. None who have known real 
could doubt the feeling of the true-hea’ 


when he learned that “poor old granddad” would | too 


never wake again. 

The story is incomplete, but we can believe that 
the Christian stranger’s counsel and help, if not 
his funeral attendance and service, were given in 
the hour when the orphan boy of the mountains 
buried his last relation. 
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Faithful Flush. 


Few faithful pets have received so charming a 
tribute as Mrs. Browning paid to her devoted 
little spaniel in the well-known poem, “To Flush, 
my Dog.” It is pleasant, in her published letters, 
to trace the career of the much-loved and loving 
Flush, who was the companion of his mistress 
during all the most important episodes of her life. 
Given to Mrs. Browning when she was yet Miss 
Barrett by her friend Miss Mitford, Flush became 
and long remained the partner of her secluded 
life as an invalid, confined to her room. 

He was a beautiful little creature, long-eared, 
silky-haired, large-eyed, golden-brown in color 
with a white breast, and full of intelligence and 
spirit. Nevertheless, it was affection in which he 
excelled—refusing, from the first, any invitation 
to sport or exercise beyond the bounds of the 
small, half-darkened chamber, showing an almost 
human sympathy with the sufferer, and making 
tireless efforts in all pretty doggish ways to diver 
or comfort her. 

He —— with his head against her cheek at 
night, and in the daytime when she was readin 
Greek, his long ears drooped upon one page oO 





the big folio while her eyes travelled down the | 


other. en she was somewhat better, he would 
accompany her wheeled chair, or ~~ it. 
Twice he was stolen,—once in Italy, once in 
England,—and there was great turmoil and trouble 
until he was recovered. The first time his r, 
frail little mistress was sick with distress until he 
was restored—by the payment of six guineas and 
a half to the thieves, who explained complacently 


that they had been looking out for a chance to. 


steal him for two years; and that, moreover, they 
should steal him again if they could, and that 
another time they would not give him up under 


ten guineas! 
sic 1 r Flushie,” she wrote, “(while he 
looks earnestly in my face) that he and I shall be 
ruined at last, and I shall have no more money to 
buy him cakes; but the worst is the anxiety! 
Whether I am particular! 
am; but it seems to 


know; pone | fay 

ble for anybody who really cares for a 
dog to think quietly of his being in the hands of 
those infamous men ; and then I know how Flushie 
must feel it. 

“When he was brought home he began to cry in 
his manner—whine, as if his heart was full. It 
was just what I was inclined to do myself; but we 
are both recovered now, thank you, and intend to 
be very prudent for the future.’ 

When Miss Barrett married Robert Browning, 
Flush accompanied the poetic pair to Italy, and 
his happy mistress—then greatly improved in 
health—wrote oe that Robert spoiled him quite 
as much as 8 id, while Flush evidently con- 
sidered Robert created for his especial conven- 
ience, to open doors, and would nearly bark his 
head off if this task were not always promptly 
performed. 

Later, when her baby was born, Flush was at 
first extremely jealous; but in a year or two the 
tables were turned, and it was the little boy who 
roared with jealous wrath if his mother took 
Flush up instead of 
learned to regard the child with a.kind of lofty 
toleration, very amusing to behold. 

Flush died, after a long life, in Italy, and was 
buried in the vaults of Casa Guidi, the dwelling 
made famous by his mistress’s poem, and now 
bearing a tablet in her honor. 
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Sammy Dilver’s Fire-Wood. 


When the oldest inhabitant talks of bygone 
days with other old inhabitants in a certain little 
New England town, one of the anecdotes told and 
chuckled over is that of Sammy Dilver and the 
great September Gale—the same famous gale 
whose theft of his Sunday breeches from the 
wash-line has been so merrily immortaltzed by 
Doctor Holmes; but Sammy Dilver was more 
fortunate than the poet. He lost nothing, and | 
gained his winter’s fire-wood. There was only | 
one thing known against Sammy by his fellow- | 
townsmen, but that lowered him very much in | 
their estimation. “There isn’t any harm in | 
Sammy,” they were wont to say, “but there isn’t | 
any good, either; he is just shif’less—terrible | 
shif’less ; and it is hard on Maria, who is a driver, 
to put up with him.” 


Long before he was formally warned to do so 
by the selectmen of the town, Maria had told him 
he ought to cut down the big hollow elm by the 

te, or it would fall some day and kill somebody. 

mmy had —T gory but had never 
taken any more active s' 
than to walk occasionally round its huge girth 
with an expression of awe on his countenance, 
and whistle softly under his breath as he thought | 
of the task before him. } 

Then he was notified that the tree was danger- | 
ous, and must be removed, and he got so far as to 
borrow an axe and begin to sharpen it before his 
courage failed him. The warning was repeated 
but without avail. It was again repeated, and 
then came the gale. 

That terrible day, when “oaks lay scattered on 
the ground, as if they were p’taters,” as Doctor 
Holmes puts it, Sammy’s great elm was one of the 
first trees to feel the wrath of the tempest. There 
was a crash. Sammy and Maria rushed to the 
window. There across their garden-patch lay a 
me branch torn away. 

few minutes later came a second crash, and | 
half the trunk, with another large branch attached, | 
had split away longitudinally down the central | 
hollow and lay prostrate on the ground. The | 
mutilated remainder followed shortly, and the 
whole —_ elm lay in a ruinous mass, not 
merely blown over, but blown to pieces. 

The force of the wind had flung it away from 
the road, where it would naturally have fallen, ! 





rs or ina neighboring | 
he old man had grown | 


id cradle in the) 


rief | 


silly or not I don't | 


himself; while Flush had | 


but while Maria, for all her strength of mind, was 
cowering and weeping with terror, Sammy found 
voice to express a very different feeling. 

- wn!” he exclaimed, in a tone of dee 
relief. ‘‘Daown and split, sure as you live; and 
never touched her!” 

There indeed lay the great mass, conveniently 
ready to be chopped for fire-wood, as Maria soon 
reminded him; but the worst of Sammy’s dreaded 
= was apparently over, quite without effort on 

is part. As the storm began to abate, the two 
were discussing how much fuel the tree would 

ield, when with a terrific howl the gale gathered 
tself for a pores effort. The house shook, the 
wind roared—there was another crash, and a 
section of roof, blown from no one ever knew 
where, was dashed down upon the shattered elm 
and knocked it into a shower of splinters an 
separated shingles. 
rs. Dilver shrieked aloud; Sammy clutched 

her arm with a cry of triumph. 
_— too, Maria!” he shouted ; “‘kindlin’s, 
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Sonnet in the Garden. 


Dumb Mother of all music, let me rest 
On thy 
While 

Close gathered to the = of ey breast. 

Let not the pipe of birds from some high nest 
Give voice unto a thought of melody. 

g clouds, afloat along the sky, 

Meet any wind of promise from the west. 

Save for that grassy breath that never mars 
he peace, but seems a musing of thine own, 
eep thy dear silence. So, embraced, alone, 

Forgetful of relentless prison-bars, 
ay soul shall hear all pongs unsung, unknown, 

Uprising with the breath of all the stars. 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
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|  Boy-Preacher and Panther. 


A venerable presiding elder of the Methodist 
Church, Rev. Frank A. Hardin, now of the Rock- 
ford, Illinois, district, began his ministerial career 
at the age of sixteen as a “junior preacher” in 
Indiana, when the region that he served was for 
the most part an unbroken wilderness. He spent 
most of his time on horseback, and used his 
saddle-bags at night for pillows. 


On one occasion, the story of which was told by 
Rev. Mr. Hardin at a recent conference, the boy- 
proce found the settlement of Millersville in a 

igh state of excitement over the ravages of a 
great panther amongst the live stock. 

At a wayside cabin Hardin was warned not to 
| go on, as the panther had been seen on the road, 
and it was necessary for him to travel at night in 
order to meet an appointment for the next day. 

But the servant of the chureh had no notion of 
being turned from his duty by the presence of a 
wild beast in the woods. Moreover, he had no 
fear, for the moon was shining and his “clay- 
bank” mare was a spirited animal. 
| The trail led through a dense 
| known as the Sugar Flats. Hardin had not gone 
far into them before the forest of maples, then in 
| full leaf, quite shut out the moon. 

“ place this to meet the panther,” the 
| a said to himself. 
| Imost at that moment his mare seemed to dro 
| to the earth, or to crouch close to the ground. 
| He knew well enough that she had seen some- 
thing that he had not, and that that something 
was highly dangerous to them both. 

He knew that her next move would be a jump, 
and on the instant he prepared himself for a 

ssible parting of the saddle-girth by gripping 
| the mare’s mane. He had no sooner done this, 

and leaned as far forward as the horn of 
saddle would permit, than the a made a leap, 
ons — bounding along the dark trail like 
| lightning. 
|, At the very instant in which she leaped Hardin 
| heard the most terrible scream that ever smote 
| his ears. It seemed to come from directly over 
his head; and in less than one second after the 
sereech and the leap of his mare, Hardin heard a 
heavy body strike the ground in the ve spot 
where the mare had been standing while she 
crouched preparatory to the spring. he had 
plunged forward just in time to avoid the claws 
of the panther, which had dropped from the tree 
at horse and rider. 

Now the mare was flying through the woods to 
escape possible pursuit. Probably Hardin could 
not have held her if he had tried—and he did not 
try. He had all he could do to cling to her back 
on the uneven ground, with tree-branches brush- 


ing him. 

Not until she had reached a large open space 
on the crest of a ridge did the mare slacken her 
pace. Then she stopped and drew a deep, shiv- 
ering sigh, as if to say, “That was a harrow 
escape for both of us!” 

The mare went on now at an easy trot, as if 
she had put the whole episode behind her. The 
yous, preacher could not say as much, for the 
errible scream of the animal haunted him for 
weeks. His destination was the cabin of a doctor. 
When he reached there and told his story, the 
| doctor said: 

“Nonsense! You must have heard an owl.” 
Hardin knew better, but he made no reply. He 

| was not surprised when, a little later, the doctor 

took him aside and said: 

“That was undoubtedly the big panther that 
encountered, but you know I often have to 

at night through the sugar flats, and my wife 

she knew there was 





jiece of woods 





you 
ride 
would be in constant terror 
# panther there.” 

n a few days two young boys went into the 
same woods in quest of wild turkeys. Recon- 
noitering a brush-heap, they saw under it a huge 
animal, watching them exactly as a cat watches a 
mouse when preparing to ne. 

One of the boys took aim at the creature’s head, 
losing no time in doing it, and fired. The panther 
gave one kick and ied in his lair. The lads 

ulled him out and ran for home, and brought 
eir father and ey omen The panther turned 
out to be one of the largest ever killed in Indiana. 
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To the Rescue. 


A writer in the New York Sun tells the story of 
asummer day drama which must have seemed 
very tragic in the acting, small as were the play- 
ers. He was in a boat, fishing for bass, when 
suddenly he noticed a black snake about five feet 
long hanging, head downward, from a button-bush 
on the edge of the lake. Its back shone like iris- 
hued coal, as it swayed back and forth, and for a 
moment it seemed as if the creature might be 
admiring itself in the water; but suddenly its 
real object became apparent. 

A aan. ran from under a log, and in a flash 
the snake seized it by the head, at the same time 
losing its hold on the bush and dropping into the 
water. It swam ashore, dragging its prey, and 
immediately began swallowing the ¢ 
without = trouble to crush it. 

_The head entirely disappeared, when a 
diversion was created by an older and larger 
chipmunk, which jumped upon the snake’s back 
and was off again in a flash. Again it jumped 
upon him, and repeated the operation five or six 


pmunk, 
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times, the snake, meantime, writhing and lashing 
its body as if in pain. 

Then it became evident that the snake had been 
wounded in half a dozen places by the 4 yo 
needle-like teeth, and that, hampered by its half- 
eaten luncheon, it was trying to disgorge the poor 
little creature. k 

It had some difficulty in accomplishing this, and 
before the act was or another chipmunk 
appeared and joined in the attack. Thet 
in beautiful concert, as if they had seen snakes 
before, and knew just what to do with them. 
They sprang on and over the reptile, pausing only 
an instant to — a bite, and always avoiding the 


ed to have but one notion—to 
gt rid of its prey in order to defend itself or run. 

nally, with a fling of its head, it was free, and so 
was the little chipmunk, which ran away as fast 
as possible in ite lacerated condition. As for the 
snake, it simply disappeared as only a snake 
can, and the two older combatants turned their 
attention to the little friend or relative they had 
rescued. They licked it all over, and apparently 
congratulated it on being none the worse for its 
adventure; and then, at a movement from the 
— of the scene, all three scampered under 
a log. 
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Canadian Boatmen. 


An English army officer who visited Canada 
some years ago, tells how he was ferried across 
the St. Lawrence at Quebec one January day 
when the river was full of moving ice. Under such 
circumstances the passage of a river is likely to 
turn out a pretty lively experience. 


Huge fields of ice were hurrying down the 
current, and looking at the distance between my 
side and the other, I could hardly see how we 
were to escape being knocked to pieces. How- 
ever, I resigned myself to my fate and to my 
French-Canadian crew ; and they, five in number, 
as soon as I was ready, began sliding the canoe 
down the beach into the river, each springing 
in and snatching his paddle as the boat was 
launched. 

Four of the crew knelt in the front part of the 
canoe, working their paddles furiously and yellin 
like so many demons. The fifth, placing himself 
behind me, assumed the duties of coxswain. 

The instant we were in the stream, the fields of 
ice seemed stationary, owing to our being swept 
along at the same rate; but still I could not see 
how we were to cross, and waited with some 
anxiety for the first sheet of ice. 

This Bappenss to be a large one. The men 
ulled straight for it, and as soon as the prow of 
he canoe touched it, the four who were padding 

sprang out and dragged the canoe after them 
across the ice. On reaching the other side they 
launched it again, with wilder shouts than ever, 
springing into the canoe at the same time, and 
resuming their paddling as if for their lives. 

These manceuvres were repeated at every sheet 
of ice, and in a far shorter time than I could have 
imagined, we touched the Quebec side, when a 
number of idlers, attaching a rope to our canoe, 
ran us up the slope from the river, and left me 
sitting, with my crew still shouting and gesticu- 
lating, in the very street. 
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Shot an Angel. 


The shooting occurred in the West, on the 
Panhandle Branch of the Santa Fé Railroad, and 
the story of it is related by the Topeka State 
Journal. The hero of the tale is a superstitious 
engineer, who believes in warnings. 


One night he was rollin sions ot a good speed, 
when he saw a clear, white light, like a will-o’- 
the-wisp, dancing over the track a few hundred 
feet in front. e shut off steam and came to a 
—_ as quickly as he could. The conductor and 
train crew came running up to the engine to see 
what was the matter. : 

“There is some one swinging a lantern across 
the track,” said the engineer, and the crew went 
ahead to investigate. 

“We can’t find any one,” reported the rear 
brakeman, and the engineer — out again, but 
he went slowly, and in a few minutes stopped 
again. The crew went ahead once more to see 
what was the cause of the light. The conductor 
who was a ny shot, drew his revolver, and at 
his second shot there was a crash, a scream, and 
the light went out, and something white came 
fluttering down from the clouds. 

The engineer was scared. “ You’ve shot an 
angel, sure,” he said to the conductor, with a face 
as pale as death. 

Investigation brought out the fact that a small 
boy, with a lantern tied to the tail of his kite, was 
the cause of the trouble ; but it teases the engineer 
to be asked about “shooting angels.” 
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Unfortunate. 


The little town of Yuste, in the northwestern 
corner of Spain, has in its more splendid past an 
attraction for travellers. It was recently visited 
by an American, who sought rest under discour- 
agements, after a ride on mule-back over miles of 
dusty road. While the hostess of the inn was 
preparing his dinner, he proposed to himself to 
rest upon the bed in the public room. He says: 


Nothing could have seemed more tempting than 
the cool white bed, after the laborious trip, and 
without saying a word to the Sefiora Parejo, I 
threw —— at full length upon it. 

Scarcely had 1 done so when a shriek arose, and 
the little woman flew at me like a wild creature. 
She seized me and dragged me off the bed with 
the —s of two men. I was too much dazed 
to resist, but retreated before her. 

“Oh, Dios mio, Dios mio!” she shrieked. “‘They 
are ruined—ruined!” She tore back the cover of 
the bed, and to my amazement disclosed row after 
row of biscuits! Small, round biscuits! They had 
been placed there to rise. To rise! Down the 
centre of the rows my weight had flattened them 
— recognition; only at the farthest edge had 
a few escaped. 
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Surprised to See Him. 


Governor Atkinson of Georgia is reported by 
the Washington Post as telling a pretty good story 
out of his own experience. 


“Not long since,” said the governor, “I had 
to visit some coal-mines where convict labor is 
employed. A couple of guards escorted me to the 
lower a showed me what was being done, 
and finally conducted me to the place where the 
convicts were at work. As we approached the 
force in striped garments, one of their number 
looked our way and rushed up to me, saying: 

“ ‘Bill Atkinson, as sure as I live! hy, Bill, 
I never expected to see you here. What on earth 
did you get sent up for? 

“The man was a lifelong acquaintance, and 
when I told him how I happened to be there it 
appeared to relieve him greatly, but there was 
much laughing among his comrades.” 
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Number One. 


Always think of Number One, 

I bave heard my grandpa say. 
If at home or if abroad, 

Number One has right of way. 
In your work or in your fun, 

Do your best for Number One! 
But there comes into my head 
Something else my grandpa said: 
Number One is first, but you 
Should be always Number Two, 
Number Three or Number Four, 
Or perhaps a number more. 
While, if you prize duty done, 
Some one else is Number One. 


ZITELLA COCKE. 


.In Grandma’s Garden. 


It was just the loveliest garden in the world, at 
least Eleanor thought so. She lived in the city, 
and could only have window-gardens. But 
grandma’s was the sunniest, sweetest, shadiest, 
greenest garden in the world, and had so many 
kinds of flowers—great tall tiger -lilies, sweet- 
williams, marigolds, cockscombs, bachelor’s- 
buttons and roses—just loads of roses! There 
were such quantities you could pick handfuls 
and they would not be missed. Such a delightful 
place to be in! 

Eleanor once did a funny thing with the 
bachelor’s-buttons. She had heard grandma call 
Uncle Will an “old bachelor,” and one day, 
seeing his coat hanging behind the door, she 
sewed some of the flowers all down the front of 
it. How they all laughed when he went to put 
it on, and Eleanor explained why she did it. 

But the very funniest thing she ever did 
happened last summer. Grandma and she were 
out in the garden one beautiful summer morning. 
They were always the first ones up, so they 
could have a little walk in the garden before 
breakfast and pick flowers for the table with the 
dew on them. 

This morning Eleanor spied some flowers she 
had not noticed before. 

“O grandma, what are those?” she cried. 

“Phlox, darling. Come, hurry; there goes 
the breakfast-bell.”’ 


Eleanor went back after breakfast to look at | 


her new flower friends. ‘They stood up tall and 


straight, with big bunches of pink or white tree, but she wasn’t there. They went to her | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


what grandma called it. They sing in church 
about that: 


All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around.” 


Eleanor was an odd little girl, and strange 


That night, after she had gone to bed, she 
thought of it again. Could she see the “Angel of 
the Lord”’ if she watched the phlox ? 

She fell asleep thinking about it, and after a 
little while she awoke, still thinking about it. 
She would go down to the garden and see if the 





“While shepherds watched their flocks by night, | 


thoughts often came into her curly head. But | 
when she began to play, the phlox was forgotten. | 
| hammock in the moonlight, but how glad they 


right away,” said papa. “Isn’t she a picture? 
I want the rest to see her.’”” So they went to} 


call the others. 


The moon, big and round and beautiful, was 
shining now full upon the hammock and the 
little girl sleeping there so quietly. Just then 
Eleanor awoke. She sat up and looked earnestly 


at the phlox. 


No, she didn’t see the angel, but he must have 
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A JOURNEY. 


A traveller once set out to visit the nations of 
| the world. 
je reached first, one that glowed with light. 
From this he came to one where his ears were 
deafened by loud noises. Then he entered one 


| been there, for surely “the glory shone around.”’ | where everything was a mistake, close by one 
ry ; y 


Oh, if she had only stayed awake! Then she 


| could have seen him. 
| because she went to sleep. 


| were to find Eleanor safe! 


| When she told them why she had come out 


= the garden, they didn’t laugh, but grandma 
| said: 
| “You precious child! I don’t think you 


Mamma and grandma came running out. 
They were sorry to miss the picture out in the | loiterers only in a region near one where fatalism 


| where only fancy reigned. 
| Next, he came across two countries apparently 


Now she had missed him | full of schools, since the people were engaged in 


| asking questions and giving instruction. In a 
most remarkable one he saw no one, since all 
| the inhabitants had been expelled. He found 


| was taught. 
| He was delighted when he reached a land where 
| everything was charming, and another where he 
| was loaded with gifts. fic came afterward to a 
| region where means were being used to stop an 
epidemic. But he found great difficulty in passing 
through one where everything was linked together. 
There was one on his way where masters con- 
trolled all affairs. In an unhappy one, every man 








angel ‘would come. 
This decided, she 
slipped out of bed 
and crept quietly 
down the stairs 
and out of the hall 
door. 

It was a very, 
very warm night. 
Perhaps that was 
why she hadn’t 
stayed sound asleep, as usual. It was rather 
dark outdoors, but a light shone out from the 
sitting-room window, where the family were, and 
under the trees Eleanor could see the hammock 
she loved to swing in in daytime. She could see 
the phlox quite plainly as she sat in that. It 
was the very place to wait. 

She watched and watched, but the angel did 
not come, and pretty soon there was a dear little 
girl fast asleep in the hammock out in the old 
garden. 

She couldn’t have been there so very long, 
because mamma had been up once in the 
evening and Eleanor was in her own little bed; 
but when mamma and papa and everybody 
went up-stairs to bed there was no little girlie 
there! Oh, how frightened they were for a 
while! 

Grandma said, “Perhaps she has walked in 
her sleep.” So they looked all around the house, 
| and then went outdoors. Papa and Uncle Will 





| went to her cubby-house down under the apple- 
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would have to look far to see one 
of the Lord’s angels.”’ 

Eleanor after that always called 
the beautiful moonlight ‘“God’s 
glory” May W. CLYMER. 


* 
> 





Betty's Arithmetic Lesson. 


Betty was eating one of mamma’s lovely 

round turnovers and studying fractions. 

She had just begun to take little nibbles from the 

edge of the turnover, “to make it spend,” when 

papa gave her a question to work out. “From 
four-fourths take one-fourth.” 

Betty thought fractions dreadfully stupid 
things. She didn’t try to think out the answer 
in the way papa had explained to her over and 
over, but guessed it would be “seven-eighths!’’ 
and put it down on the paper that way. Then 


| she took another nibble out of the side of her 
beloved turnover. 


Papa looked at the answer and then at Betty. 


shaggy old Bruno. who had just come into the 
room. He took out his knife, and taking the 
turnover, he cut it into four quarters. 

“Now, Betty,” he said, cheerfully, ‘as I told 
you yesterday, and as you see here, there are 
| four-fourths, or four quarters, in the whole of 
| anything. Now if we take away one-fourth— 
| here, Bruno!—what is there left?” 





| disappear down Bruno's throat! 
““Thi-ee q-uarters !"’ she said, with a little gasp 


blossoms on their very tips, like beautiful | rainy-day playhouse in the old woodshed, but | in her voice. 


bonnets. 
“Phlox,” said Eleanor to herself. “That is 


| She wasn’t there. 
At last they found her. 


“Don’t wake her | how to work in “fourths” after that. 


And if you will believe me, Betty never forgot 
W. D. 


Then he looked at the turnover and lastly at | 


And uniforms of green. 


Mila sight they are at dress parade. 
-\ The winds the music make, 


file gracefully they bow and bow, 
But never a step they take. 


Mary F Butts. 


accused his neighbor of crime. In a pastoral 

region only cattle fed. A strange people whom 

he met gave every traveller a name. 

In the next country everybody represented 
some one else. He passed next through a beauti- 
ful land abounding in lovely flowers. In anexceed- 
ingly quiet one everything bad ceased to move. 

| je stopped to rest in another land, but left 
| because it was too cold. He sbunned an impure 
region where nothing could be touched with 
safety, and a disreputable one full of irreverence 
for everything sacred. Just beyond there lay a 
land too bad to be endured. 

So our traveller concluded to return home. 
| Visiting first the one which must end his travels, 
| he at length reached the land which is the end of 

every journey. 


2 
CHARADES. 


I. 


My first binds up her shining hair 
Within my second’s glittering fold ; 
And like my whole, she draws the hearts 
Of men. both young and old. 


If. 


Most welcome to the mariner 
Upon the storm-tossed main 

My first is, though he swallow it 
When home is reached again. 


My second to the prisoner, 
Who long in darkness lay, 
Thrice welcome, as a harbinger 
Of yet a happy day. 


My whole’s to picture vividly 
Beiore your eyes, by sign or word, 
Some scene or feature worthily, 
Whereby your spirit may be stirred. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, May. 2.Cable. 3, Jean Ingelow. 4, Day. 
5, Green. 6, Tennyson. 7, Sand. 8, Shelley. 9%, 
Anna Sewall. 10, Reade. 11, Page. 12, Warner. 
13, Longfellow. 14, Swift. 15, Ward. 16, Barr. 
17, Dodge. 18, Hunt. 19, Harte. 20, Black. 21, 
Payne. 22, Burns. 23. Crane. 24, Lamb. 25, 
Bacon. 26, Browning. 27, Hawthorne. 28, Hope. 
29, Bangs. 30, Hare. 31, Lron. 32, =_ x: RS 

Yaine 


thought of her play places in the garden. They| Betty saw a quarter of that beautiful turnover | Hood. “4, Saxe. 35, Hale. 36, Parsons. 37, 


38, Stowe. 39, Holmes. 40, Grand. 41, Wither. 
| 42, Dumas. 
| @. Be fall—befall. Wed lock—wedlock. Use 
| less—useless. Suit able—suitable. Hat red— 
|hatred. Off end—offend. Madam—mad am. 
| A mass—amass. For bear—forbear. Be come— 
| become. Tea ring—tearing. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is | 
#1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub. 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pone. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertber directly to this office. We do not request 
aanate te collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
shou made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals. Three weeks are required after the re 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid. can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped All arrearages must be paid 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot tind your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your pauperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books uuless this is done 

Caution against paying, money 
to renew subscriptions tenewals of subscriptions 
to the Compamon by the payment of money to 

If subscribers do 





to strangers 


strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass 








SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS. 


YOPIA, or short-sightedness, is 
an affection due to an elonga- 
tion of the eyeball. A person 
so affected must, in order to 
read, bring the page close to 
the eye, otherwise the image 
is focused at a poimt anterior 
to the retina. The common 
age at which myopia appears 
is between seven and fourteen. 

Frequently, but not always, the child who 
suffers from myopia is somewhat below a normal 
standard of health. Too constant appheation to 
books, or perhaps more accurately, too little 
relaxation in play and in outdoor games, tends to 
make the elongation of the eye greater. The 
defect in sight frequently prevents the sufferer 
from engaging in such games, and thus the pbysi- 
cal imperfection “feeds on itself.” 

The fact that the defect is capable of being a 
progressive one demands serious consideration 
on the part of the parents. A child who, on 
account of this difficulty, is unable to play games 
with his schoolmates, requires unusual attention 
lest he mope. It is also necessary to prevent 
more than a limited amount of reading. since, 
being debarred from other things, be is inclined 
to do more reading than the eyes can well bear. 

A physician bas recently remarked a resem- 
blance between myopia and a certain disease of 
the heart. In both diseases the walls of the organ 
affected are stretched beyond their normal! limits, 
and as a consequence are thinned and weakened. 
In both diseases the well-being of the sufferer 
depends in large measure on the amount of rest 
given the affected organ. Unusual exertion. or a 
sudden or prolonged strain, must in both cases be 
carefully guarded against. 

Matthew Arnold, who suffered from the disease 
of the heart referred to, namely. dilatation of the 
organ, precipitated a fatal illness by playfully 
vaulting a low wall in front of the house at whicb 
he was staying. 

An unusual eye-strain may likewise seriously 
threaten the function of the short-sighted eye. 
Writing or reading in the waning light of evening, 
or unusually long-continued application to work, 
is to be avoided. 

As soon as short-sightedness is noticed. it 
should be checked by giving the eyes nearly 
absolute rest. Glasses will usually enable a child 
to play with his fellows, which 1s always to be 
encouraged. The general health is to be looked 
after when for any cause it is lowered, since the 
progress of the local disease is always affected by 
the general state of health. 

When it has been definitely ascertained that 
the defect of the eye is not becoming worse, but 
is either stationary or improving, work may 
be resumed within limits decided upon by the 
physician. 
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THE LATEST PICTURE-BOOK. 


One of the latest Parisian scientific toys is a 
picture-book in which the ear as well as the eye 
is appealed to. It is a book of animals, and each 
animal utters its own characteristic cry. The 
title of the book is the “Livre d’ Images Parlantes,” 
or book of speaking pictures. Monsieur Leroy 
contributes to La Nature a description of this 
new toy. 

The pictures represent the most familiar domes- 
tic animals, and each animal speaks its own 
language. To cause it to break silence, nothing is 
necessary but to pull a little string at the edge of 
the book. 

In the book are to be seen a rooster, a cow, a 
lamb, little birds in their nest, a donkey, a cuckoo, 
a goat. On the last page are children who are 
welcoming their parents. 

By pulling the string at the right page. the cry 
of any particular creature is elicited. The listener 
hears the donkey heehaw and the rooster crow. 
The crowing is very well imitated. The string is 
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| pulled again, and the lamb bleats, the birds twitter, | 
the cuckoo sings, the cow moos, or the little | 


children call out “papa” and “mamma.” 

These interesting results are obtained very 
simply by the aid of small bellows placed in a box 
hidden in the book. When the string is pulled, 
the air enters the corresponding bellows, and is 
thence expelled by a spring. 

The air makes its exit through a special tube 
appropriate for each cry, and at the same time 
the bellows meets with certain obstacles placed 
ona wire. These arrangements have been care- 
fully studied with a view to producing the proper 
effects. 


GRATEFUL WRENS. 


An Illinois gentleman sends to the Montreal 
Herald a pretty bird story: 


Close to my window, as I write this, I see a 
wren’s nest. Three years ago I drove some nails 
in a sheltered corner; a pair of wrens built their 
nest there. The old birds often come into my 
office and sing. One of them has repeatedly 
alighted on my desk as I have been writing, 
sayin 7! by his actions, “You won't hurt 
me. e are friends.” 

A few years since, in a knot-hole in a dead tree, 
near a path from my office to | house, lived a 
family of wrens, with whom I had formed a very 
intimate acquaintance. One day, while I was 
passing in a burry, I heard the two old birds 
uttering cries of fear and anger, and as I pot past 
the tree one of them followed me, and by its 

ed motions and cries induced me to turn 

ack. ° 

I examined the nest and found the young birds 
all right, looked into the tree’s branches, but saw 
no enemies there, and started away. Both birds 
then followed me with renewed cries, and when I 
was a few yards away they flew in front of me, | 
fluttered a moment, and then darted back to the 
tree. | 

Then one of them came back to me, fluttering 
and crying. then'’darted from me near to the 
ground under the tree. I looked, and there lay a 
rattlesnake coiled ready to strike. I secured a 
stick and killed him. the wrens looking on from 
the tree; and the moment I did so they changed 
their song to a lively, happy one, seeming to say, 
“Thank you!” in every note. 


A PATRIOTIC WOMAN. 


“A few years ago,” writes J. Watts De Peyster, 
in a privately published book, “A Godchild of 





Washington.” “a beautiful picture was exhibited 
in the National Academy of Design, representing | 
Mrs. General Schuyler setting fire to her hus- | 
band’s golden fields~of-ripened grain.” The 
picture represented a scene in the War of the 
Revolution. 


When the Continental army was retreating 
before Burgoyne, Mrs. Schuyler went from 
Albany to her mansion-house in Saratoga to 
remove her household goods. While there she 
received directions from General Schuyler to set 
fire to his extensive fields of wheat, and to induce 
his tenants to do the same to their standing crops, 
so that they might not be reaped by the enemy. 

Mrs. Schuyler, with her own hands. set the fire, 
and the tenants followed herexample. When the 
cereals had been reduced to ashes and the live 
stock driven off, Burgoyne found himself balked 
by a widely extended barrier of desolation. 

Mrs. Schuyler drove to Saratoga in a chariot 
drawn by four horses, and attended by a single 
armed man on horseback. When within two| 
miles of her house, she met a crowd of panic. 
stricken people, who urged her to return. 

“The general’s wife must not be afraid!’ she 
replied, and drove on, going through a dense 
forest. She removed her furniture, burned her 
wheat crops, sent her four horses to the army, 
and returned to Albany on a sled drawn by 





oxen. 


STRONGER THAN A NAVY. 


What a bostile navy had not succeeded in doing. 
was lately found within the power of a little child. 
When war broke out between the United States 
and Spain. friendly relations between the subjects 
of the two countries had not come to an end. 
Thus it happened that a Spanish officer from 
Cuba was visiting in our land. 

He desired to return, but found himself unable | 

do so, as Cuba was blockaded. Nothing 
daunted, he went aboard a small fishin schooner, 
hoping to run into port unseen. e was un- 
fortunate. The schooner was captured by an 
American vessel, and the officer was a prisoner 


of war. 

It looked as if he must abandon his project and 
resign himself to the inevitable. Yet the very 
next day that Spanish officer was on Cuban soil. 
He did nothing daring in order to get there. He 
only explained to the American commander that 
he was trying to get back to Cuba to see his little 
baby. not yet many days old. 

The plea was potent. Love of childhood was in 
the heart of the American commander no less 
than in that of the Spanish officer. The next day 
@ smal) boat, under a flag of truce, landed the 

oung man on the shore of Cuba. Force and 
ntrigue could accomplish nothing, but the baby 
prevailed. 


ABSORBED. 


A Washington lady contributes to the Post a 
good anecdote about one of our young naval 
heroes: 


A young woman who knows Lieutenant Hobson 
tells me that he has the power of concentration 
more highly developed than anybody else she ever 
knew. She used to live at an H Street family 
hotel, and he stayed there for a while. He was 
studying German, and the lessons were given in a 
little alcove just off the corridor, where the guests 
of the house used to congregate. 

It was an extremely noisy place. One evening 
somebody was playing on the piano in the corridor, 
and other somebodies were dancing and laughing 
and brea | till the din fairly set the German 
teacher wild. 

“It is impossible for me to go on with the lesson 
in all this noise,” said he. 

Mr. Hobson looked up from the book he had 
been reading. 

“Why, what noise?” he asked. 


a schoolboy as “a 


An island is described my, ne »! 
Jnited States battle- 


body of land surrounded by 
ships.” — Chicago Record. 


Woman—How much for children’s pictures? 
peeeremae Ewe dollars a dozen, madam. 
Woman—Why—er—I’ve only got nine.—Judge. 





COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- | 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 
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Dr. Hayes or BuFrrao, N. Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in eur- j 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


And Premiums.—Factory to Family. 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in| 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Enamel 
s o 
Finish 
For Interior 
Woodwork 
and furniture 
of all kinds has 
won universal 
popularity 
because the ex- 
quisite tints and 
colors blend harmo- 
niously with 
draperies, upholstery 
and other furnish- 
ings, and assist 
materially in secur- 
ing pleasing effects. 


NEAL’S ENAMELS 


impart a hard, lustrous, durable surface, to which dust 
and dirt do not adhere, and are easily applied by any | 
inexperienced person. } 
Neal’s Bath-Tub Enamel resists hot and | 
cold water, steam and moisture. Is just the | 
thing for shabby bath-tubs. foot-baths, sinks,etc | 
OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,”’ with 
color oampies. telling how and what to use 
it for, will be SENT FREE 


Address 


Dep’t B, 

QC. IN STAMPS will secure our popu 
lar game, “*House- keeping,’’ showin 

household articles that may be enameled to advantage. 
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For a pleasant day’s outing, take along a 


Stevens’ Favorite 


It is an aceurate rifle; puts every shot just < 
where you hold it; is lig ht weight. gracefully , 
outlined,a bona fide arm in appearance and con- 
struction ; nothing cheap about it but the price. 

Just the thing for an outing where you want 
a rifle which will not cost too much but will 
do the work. Made in three calibers—.22, .25 
and .32 rim-fire 


No. 17, Plain Open Sights, 86.00. 
No. 18; Target Sights: —~ ae 
Ask your dealer for the “*Favorite.”’ If he 
doesn’t keep it. we will send prepaid on 
receipt of list price. 
Send slamp for our new 84-page catalogue 
containing description of our entire line 
and general information. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CoO., 
Box'38, 

; CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
WHAT THEY ARE. 
COMPOSITION OF THE FAMOUS NEW FOOD. 
A wide-spread interest has been created among 
good livers as to the composition of Grape-Nuts. 
the new food that has come into popular use of 
late. It has long been known to physicians 
chemists and food experts that the starchy por- 
tion of entire wheat flour and barley is transformed 
into a true and very choice sugar. by the act of 


intestinal digestion in the human body. This 
sugar is identical with, and is known as grape- 















| sugar, and it is in condition for immediate trans- 


formation into blood and the necessary structure 
from which the delicate nerve centres are built 
up. 

A food expert of the Postum Cereal Co., Lim.. 


| Battle Creek, Mich., followed a line of experi- 


ments until be produced the food called Grape- 
Nuts, of which grape-sugar forms the principal 
part. and it is produced by following out Nature's 
processes in a mechanical way. That is, heat. 
moisture and time are the methods employed and 
directed by scientific facts gained in research. 

Grape-Nuts are probably entitled to the claim 
to be the most perfectly adapted food for human 
needs now extant. Certain it is that the user's 
delight in the flavor and the perfect action of 
intestinal digestion during the use of Grape-Nuts 
is satisfying, and the added strength of body 
confirms the fact. 
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It means that Ivory Soap 


wash, ‘‘ worn out.”’ 


with the dirt. 


Have your laundress use 
much longer the clothes last. 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


make it; it means too, that if Ivory Soap is used, there are no 
complaints of new, or nearly new, clothing coming from the 


One adulterant of poor soap is alkali. 
out the dirt, alkali burns and eats it out and it does not stop 


Copyright, 1896, by The Proeter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


is as pure as it is possible to 


Pure soap washes 


only Ivory Soap, and see how 
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A Strange Battle. 


When I was a boy we were a pioneer family 
in one of the Western States, in a small settle- 
ment surrounded by primeval forest. We kept 
a pair of brindled or tiger-striped cats, They 
were famous hunters, and of large size; hence 
their kittens were in good demand among our 
neighbors. Nevertheless, one or two had to be 
drowned out of each litter, and my saddest duty 
was to destroy them. 

Tom was not only a very large cat, but unusu- 
ally pugnacious and destructive. Fan was also 
a persistent hunter and highly courageous. Each 
of them brought home almost daily squirrels, 
birds and other farm pests. 

Fan killed in one season more than a dozen 
weasels, although these vermin are very sharp 
fighters, and more than a match for an ordinary 
cat. 
Tom once brought in a woodchuck nearly 
grown, almost as heavy as himself. In this 
encounter he was bitten so as to bring blood in 
a dozen places, and he could hardly drag the 
careass. He also brought in large rabbits, and 
once killed a hawk that had pounced upon a 
chicken. 

Both cats always brought home their game, 
and were very proud to exhibit it to the family. 
Often they dragged into the yard still writhing 
snakes, some of large size. Some of these were 
rattlesnakes. How the cats killed these without 
being bitten I was curious to know, but waited 
long before I had opportunity to observe. 

Tom had a habit of following me like a dog to 
considerable distances from the house. One year, 
in early summer, we had one kitten of a litter 
that I could not give away, and mother ordered 
me to drown it. It was then about six weeks 
old. With a heavy heart I carried the little pet 
to the creek, nearly half a mile away, with intent 
to tiea stone to its neck and throw it into the 
water. 

I had to pass a place where the creek ran 
through a rocky gulch, having a precipitous wall 
on one side, with a sloping margin to the water 
that here formed a deep pool. I suddenly re- 
membered that there were often two or three 
rattlesnakes at the foot of this ledge basking in 
the sun. As the kitten was doomed anyway, I 
thought I would cast it down upon this ledge 
and let it be killed by a snake, being very curious 
to note the effect of a snake-bite. 

Approaching the ledge softly and peering over 
the top, I saw three rattlesnakes sunning them- 
selves below. To these fearful executioners I 
lowered the kitten as far as I could reach, and 
let it drop a distance of eight or ten feet. 

Instantly the snakes sounded their rattles and 
assumed a hostile coil. The kitten, evidently 
aware of deadly peril, arched its little back, 
thickened its tail, and spit and growled, prepar- 
ing to die fighting. There was no retreat; it had 
the water in front, the rocky wall behind, and 
a snake on either side a dozen feet away. 

Presently one of the snakes uncoiled and 
glided very slowly toward the kitten, darting out 
its tongue, apparently mistrustful of this strange 
game, but bent upon attack. The kitten mewed 
pitifully, and growled, with spread claws and 
angry wariness. 

Just before the snake arrived within a yard of 
his expected prey, Tom, who had silently fol- 
lowed me through the woods, and whose presence 
I did not in the least suspect, suddenly ran past 
me, leaped into a bush that grew out of the ledge 
below its top, and thence scrambled down to the 
slope below. 

Here was a surprise. I did not wish Tom 
imperilled, and tried to call him back, but in 
vain. The noise of his scramble down into the 
arena caused each snake to rattle ominously. 

Tom went to the kitten and licked its head, 
with a series of encouraging little mews. Male 
cats frequently kill and devour their offspring 
when very young, but Tom had been severely 
trained. Besides, the kittens were now old 
enough to playa little; and although Tom’s 
dignity forbade his paying them much attention, 
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ought to feel it, for his fierce gaze was fixed upon | 
that quivering tongue and those malicious eyes. 
Just an inch nearer! Another inch. Out lashed | 
the deadly head, quick as a rifle-flash. 

Aha! that counter stroke of the armed paw 
was still quicker! It dashed the launched death 
aside with a “spat” that | could distinctly hear, 
and the sharp claws tore each its bloody mark 
on that murderous head. ‘Then again Tom 
struck with the other paw before the snake | 
could draw back. The motion was like lightning, 
and Tom had also moved a little aside, uttering 
a growl of intense rage. 

Now the snake coiled again as quickly as 
possible for another stroke. It was plainly wild | 
with terror as well as rage, for it hesitated to | 
attack, although its head played rapidly with | 
menace, and its rattles buzzed like a whole nest 
of hornets. } 

Tom crept nearer, nearer, thrusting his auda-| 
cious nose out to tempt a stroke, and making | 
wary false passes with each paw. This was too | 
insulting. Out shot the venomed head again, | 
only to be again dashed violently aside, this 
time with one eye torn clear out from its socket, 
and both sides of the neck and head gashed with | 





wounds. ‘ 

And now, as the snake drew back into its | 
coil, both of Tom’s paws came down—pounce! 
A single, quick bite, just back of the head, and 
Tom leaped away, and turned to the kitten. | 
The snake rolled and writhed, evidently dying. | 

The kitten had moved near one of the other | 
snakes, that had remained coiled and rattling | 
during this combat. This snake was ready to 
attack or retreat when Tom compelled it to give | 
battle, exactly as he had the first one. The | 
combat was the same in manceuvering, but this 
time it required nearly a dozen lashing paw- 
strokes to quell the snake, so that Tom could 
administer the coup de yrdce, which he did not 
give until the snake was unable to raise his head 
for another stroke. 

The third snake prudently retreated to his hole 
in the rocks. 

After certain little whines and lickings, Tom 
took the kitten in his mouth, and managed, with 
a powerful spring and scramble, to regain the 
top of the ledge. He dropped the kitten at my 
feet, and rubbed himself against my legs with 
vast pride and various little mews, as if asking 
almost as plainly as human speech, “How was 
that? Did you ever know a cat that could beat 
that?” 

That kitten was not drowned. I took it home, 
and mother reprieved it. Later on we found it 
a good home. 

On our way back we met Fan. She greeted 
Tom with an angry spit and clawed at him, 
mewing up to me, as if asking what mischief we 
had been up to with her kitten. 

Tom clawed back ina mild way, and remon- 
strated with a series of small whines, several 
times looking back on our path and growling. 
Plainly, there is some rudiment of language in | 
cats. Fan seemed gradually to understand that 
her kitten had been rescued from some sort of 
peril, for she licked Tom’s face and whined 
thankfully. 

He trotted ahead of us to the house with high, 
waving tail, and all the proud airs of a conquer- 
ing hero. On reaching a little pile of sand, he 
rolled and stretched upon its hot surface, purring 
with vast satisfaction, and combing his ruffled 
fur. 

I took the trouble to go back to the ledge and 
carefully examine the dead snakes. I found 
that Tom’s canine teeth had broken in the base 
of each skull, paralyzing the motor nerves, and 
insuring a speedy, although not immediate, death. 

I had already observed that squirrels, weasels, 
the hawk, and even the woodchuck, were all 
bitten in the same place—at the base of the 
skull, just where it joins the neck. The effect of 
a bite just there is to produce a partial paralysis 
of the muscular system. The victim may live 
quite a while and afford sport for its tormentor, 
but its strength is enfeebled, and it is, to a 
certain degree, dazed. Also, its sense of pain is 
partially, if not wholly, dulled, so that it does | 
not, probably, suffermuch. J, J, Bares. 











Needless Invitations. 


A prominent citizen of Portland, Maine, had | 
died. He belonged to a certain society in the| 
city, which showed its respect for his memory 





he would occasionally smell of and inspect them 
as became the head of a family, and then turn 
away with a languid, but not hostile spit, that | 
seemed mildly to disapprove of kittens, but say | 
that, if they must be, these were reasonabl y fair 
progeny. 

As soon as the kitten was reassured, Tom | 
advanced on the nearest snake, growling, and 
with every hair of his tail and back expressing | 
war. I had been about to leap down to the | 
rescue, but stopped. I would now see how the | 
cat managed to kill a rattlesnake without being | 
bitten. 

Tom crouched ready for a spring almost within 
striking distance. Inch by inch he ventured 
hearer, growling and alert. The coiled snake | 
made his rattles fairly sing, and drew his head | 
high, prepared to strike. 

How their eyes gleamed! If there was any 
truth in the theory of serpent fascination, Tom 


by sending representatives to his funeral. Fur- 


| ther than that, all the members of the society 


were notified by postal card of their brother 
member’s death, and were invited to attend the 
funeral services. 

The strange thing about the matter was that 
by an oversight of the secretary one of these 
cards was addressed to the deceased member, 
and was duly delivered at his house. 

So says the Express, which caps the story by 
a still better one. 

In the second case, not only was the deceased 
member of a secret society invited to his own | 
funeral, but the postal card conveying the invita- 
tion was addressed in his own hand. 

He had been secretary of the society, and for 
convenience had addressed in advance sets of 
cards. His successor had sent one of these sets 
to the printer, with the strange result above- 
mentioned. 








4 PRISCILLA.MFG, COMPANY, Box 51, HARTFORD, CONN. 


COMPANION. II. 


Mt.Tom Railroad, ui ow 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Observatory 1266 feet above sea-level. | 


Beautiful 40-page Souvenir Book, large 
half-tone cuts, mailed for ten 2-cent 
stamps. Set of six handsome Souvenir 
Mailing Cards, in two colors, 6 cents in 
stamps for set. Set of three Souvenir 
Mailing Cards, in seven colors, 6 cents in 
stamps for set. No two cards alike. 










Luncheon 
Beef 


You may be told by 
some grocers that 
corned beef “is the same 






GROCERS. 


. thing;” but it isn’t. 
Eat Luncheon Beef. 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS 
“Luncheon Beef” booklet mailed 


on request, 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S. A. 
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{ bh ” They burn and smart and are 
4 

‘ P R | SCl LLA so uncomfortable. 

‘ COMPOUND. As water quenches fire, so 


For washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk 
and Wool Under- 
wear, Linens,Laces 
and Fine Fabrics. 


GUARANTEED 
NoT TO FADE 
Nor SHRINK 


the most delicate 
materials. Gives a 
Lustre to Silks and 
a fine Grass Bleach 
to Linens. 

If not for sale by 
your dealer, pack- 
age containing 
enough to launder 


Omnfort Powder 


soothes aching, burning feet. 
This medicated ‘skin resting” 
powder is unusually effective 
for any skin trouble —but is a 
 pertect wonder for comforting 





large pieces sent . . 

sost-paid for asc, *| the feet. Dust it in the stock- 
Send postal for ° ° 

booklet, “Story of §/ ings twice a day. 

Priscilla,” illus- 

trated, mailed Free. All druggists. 2c. and 50c. Sample free. 
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wwe © Oe OO ee Oe ee eK Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Ct. 


amping ‘Tents. % 


The demand for healthy outdoor recrea- 
tion and the ever-widening interest in athletic 
sports makes camp life one of the most enjoy- 
able features of the summer season. It brings 








a new lease of life to those who are in search 
of health and rest, and the care-worn forget 
their anxieties after a brief sojourn in the 
summer playground of Nature. This season 
many of these white tents will be pitched 
throughout the forests and along the seashores, 
as both are equally adapted to camp life. 





The following Tents are of Standard Drill, o/s, 
made in a thorough manner. They are sup- 
plied with poles and pins, and sent by ex- 
press or freight, charges paid by the receiver. 


6x6 “A” Tent, price $2.50, shipping weight 20 lbs. 
6x6 “Wall” Tent, price $3.25, shipping weight 25 lbs. 
7x9% “ Wall” Tent, price $5.50, shipping weight 40 lbs. 
10x12 “Wall” Tent, price $9.00, shipping weight 85 
Ibs. The shipping weights include the poles and pins. 





PERRY MASON & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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IV. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





No soap can be any better than.an 
absolutely pure soap. he most 
expensive  toi- 
let soaps are not 
better than 
Wool Soap. A 
soap that won’t 
shrink wool 
must be abso- 
lutely pure — 
absolutely free 
from injurious 
ingredients. 


THE BEST SOAP 
FOR ANY PUR- 


USED 


IT SWIMS. 
All Grocers and Druggists Sell It. 
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: i r Moltting Hens, 

























-- IT IS.. 


Pure, Delicious, Individual. 
Has a flavor that cannot be found in other cat- 
sups—a result secured by use of selected ri 
tomatoes and best spices properly blended. Try it. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
336 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MIX IN A 
HOT BRAN 
MASH ONCE 
EVERY 
DAY 











A SMALL 
QUANTITY | 
aia 


Sheridan’s === Powder : 


It helps hens to get their new coats 
quickly. Pullets will lay early if you give 
them the same treatment. Follow these 
suggestions and you will have—as others 
have who have tried the plan — an abun- 
dance. of eggs in the fall and winter 
months, when they sell for 25 to 45 cents 
per dozen. 


apt | aoe ~ kage a er #1 4 
2b. can $1.20. Bix cans $5. eewee poll 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., BOSTON. 

Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 




















The Great Cleaner. 


WASHES 
CLOTHS, 
DISHES, 
SILVERWARE, 
POTS, PANS, 
WINDOWS, 
WoOopDwoRK, 
_. - oc 
YOUR ware SELLS IT. 


‘A: Useful Present 





4 MANUFACTURED BY 
Thos. ee Mass. 


We give premiums for Sapone no 3. 
1. oe ‘Send for Premium ape FREE 











AUGUST 2, 1898. 





THE STORY OF RUTH, THE GLEANER. — 








An Attractive 





Breakfast. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
wheat food for breakfast, 
preserves its granular form 
when cooked, and suggests 
neither mush nor mucilage 
at any time. Grocers sell it. 


PILLStURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILIs Co., LTD. 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
































Phoenix 
- Photograph 


Outfit. 
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HIS CAMERA is of metal, finely japanned, is fitted with a 

French Lens, and will take a picture 24% x2 inches. With the 

Camera we include an Outfit consisting of Printing Board, Card 
Mounts, Dry Plates, Ruby Fabric, Developer and Fixer, the new Self- 
Toning Sensitized Paper and a Book of Full Instructions. 





The Phoenix is the best low-priced Camera.ever placed on the 
market. Thousands of boys and girls can affirm with what ease they 
gained a knowledge of photography through the possession of this 
Outfit. Send for a specimen of its work. 


egeaene 
Phoenix Camera and Outfit given only to Companion 


subscribers for one new subscription and 25c. extra, post- 
age included. Price $1.00, postage 25c. extra when sold. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MAss. 


AKE 
Gen APHS 
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¢ THE COMPANION’S 


PORTFOLIO OF 
WAR PORTRAITS 
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INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING LARGE PORTRAITS: 


President McKinley. Major-Gen. Miles. 
Secretary Long. Major-Gen. Shafter. 
Colonel Roosevelt. Rear-Admiral Dewey. 
Lieutenant Hobson. Rear-Admiral Sampson. 
Major-Gen. Merritt. Rear-Admiral Schley. 
Commodore Watson. Miss Clara Barton. 
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ACH PORTRAIT is printed on fine coated paper, 
9% x12 inches in size. A direct copy from an 
authentic photograph. Each is detached and suit- 

able for framing. The colored cover is strong and attrac- 
tive, and the whole affords much satisfaction to all who 
have been interested in the chief actors in the drama of 
the American-Spanish War. 
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Sent Post-paid on Receipt of 


Ten Cents. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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